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Increase in Wholesale Prices 


| 
| 


| 


| A MARKED advance in wholesale com-, 
|~* modity prices, amounting to more than | 
{1 per cent in August, was reported Sept. | 
119 in a statement by the Bureau of 
; Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. | 

Rising 2% per cent over the July level, 
| farm products made the greatest gain in 
}any group, but textiles showed about the 
;same advance. Foods and hides and 
leather products were said to have risen 


More Than 1 Per Cent for Month 


Farm Products Make Greatest Advance of Any 
Group, States Labor Department 


modities or price series weighted accord- 
ing to the importance of each article, and 
based on the average prices for the year 
1926 as 100.0, averaged 65.2 for August 
as compared with 64.5 for July, showing 
an advance of more than 1 per cent be- 
tween the two months. When compared 
with August, 1931, with an index number 
of 72.1, a decrease of 9'2 per cent has been 
recorded in the 12 months. 
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\Forest Receipts | 
Allotted to States 


Fund of $568,256 Is Divided 
For Local Use on Roads 
And Schools 


LLOTMENT of a fund of $568,256 to 
~% 33 Siates and Territories containing 
| national forests, as their share of receipts 
from the national forests in the last fiscal 
year, was announced as of Sept. 20 by the 
Department of Agriculture. The money 
is to be used for schools and roads, it was 
| stated. 
; In addition, Arizona and New Mexico} 
| will receive $21,221 of the forest receipts | 
|under a special law, and $227,302 is set 
aside for construction of forest roads and 
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| Alaska Gold M ines 
_ Operate Full Time 


| This Country Are Found to 
| To Total $959,359 


and exports of gold dust and bullion to 
jthe United States in August totaled $959,- 
359, according to a radiogram to the Com- 
merce Department from the Alaska Cham- 
|ber of Commerce at Juneau. July ship- 
ments of gold were valued at $1,005,443. 
The number of gold prospectors has in- 
| creased in all districts of Alaska this sea- 
son, and a good gold quartz area was 
located in the upper Snake River region. 


Exports of Bullion in August to} 


All the mining companies operating near | 


British Agreements Will Cut 


Nome, Alaska, are on a full-time basis, | 


Ottawa Treaties 
Discussed as to 


Effect on Trade 


American Competition on 
Farm Products, Says Agri- 
culture Department 


‘Concessions Given 


about 1% per cent. Farm Group Gains Dominions Reviewed 


trails, the Department said. 


To Private Physicians’ 


Rail Executive Urges Repeal 
Of Recapture Clause at 
‘Hearing on Government Ac- 
tivities in Business 


Protesting against the treatment at pub- 
lic expense of veterans suffering from dis- | 
abilities not incurred in military service, | 


the American Medical Association, through 
Dr. William C. Woodward, its representa- 
tive, suggested to the House Committee 
investigating Government competition 
with private industry on Sept. 19 that 
the practice of “buying medical service 
and hospital accommodations in bulk” with 
the taxpayers’ money, to the detriment 
of private physicians and hospitals, be 
discontinued. ; 
“Government competition of this char- 
acter,” Dr. Woodward testified, “will tend 
to undermine the morale of the medical 
profession, to hinder its development, and 
to leave the people without adequate 


medical service in time of need, and with- | 


out adequate medical resources in case of 
military necessity.” 
Recapture Repeal Urged 


The Committee also was told by Charles | 
N. Wheeler, assistant to the president of | 
the Illinsis Terminal Company, Chicago, | 


that the so-called recapture clause of the 
Transportation Act of 1920 has deprived 
the railroads of funds needed at the pres- 
ent time to strengthen the industry's fi- 
na‘:cial position and he urged that lez 
Jation be cnacicd to repeal this clause and 
that these funds, which are held in esccow 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
be turned back to the roads. 

Another witness, E. F. Johnston, repre- 
senting the Wolfe Brush Company, Pitts- 
burgh, appeared before the Committee in 
protest against Government manufacture 
of brushes at the Federal Prison in Leav- 
enworth, Kans., for various Government 
‘A€gencies. “These operations, the witness 
testified, have taken away business his 
company had been getting for 70 years. 

Cost to Government 


Mr. Wheeler told the Committee that 
the recapture clause cost the Government 
$32,000,000 and the railroads $133,000,000 
for expenditures involved in valuation 
proceedings in the enforcement of the 
clause. Repeal of the clause, he con- 
tended, would have given the railroads 
money greatly needed for betterments and 
repairs and, in addition, turn back ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 collected by the 
Government from the roads for use as 
a revolving fund to aid weak roads. 

His company, Mr. Wheeler said, would 
receive $1,600,000 from this revolving fund 
if the clause would be repealed, which 
money could be used to good advantage in 
the present emergency. He pointed out 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, itself, has recommended the repeal 
of this clause. 


Money Needed by Lines 


S- 


The return of the money held by the} 


Commission to the railroads, the witness 
testified, would be useful at the present 
time in maintaining employment, pur- 
chasing rails, etc., which would have a 
good effect on business. He emphasized 
alsc that it would strengthen railroad 
bonds, approximately $5,000,000,000 
which are held by life : ! 
panies and savings banks. These life in- 
surance companies, he said, hold policies 
amounting to $110.000,000,000 which in- 
volve 70,000,000 lives. 

Dr. Woodward, testifying from a 
pared statement, pointed to the increase 
in the use of Federal hospital facilities by 
veterans suffering from nonservice con- 
nected disabilities. At the close of the 
fiscal year 1931, he declared, 54 per cent 
of the beds in veterans’ hospitals were 
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Mortgage Leniency 
Promised in low 


Foreclosures on Farms to Be 
Deferred Under New Policy 


Des Moines, Ia., Sept. 19. 

A cooperative policy for leniency in farm 
mortgage foreclosures has been adopted 
following a series of conferences with in- 
surance and land bank executives, Gov. 
Dan W. Turner said in an oral state- 
ment today. 

The Iowa program is outlined in the 
statement of the governors at the Sioux 
City conference urging “that the owners 
of mortgages on farm property refrain 
during this emergency period from fore- 
closure or eviction proceedings against dis- 
tressed farmers for nonpayment of inter- 
est or taxes unless the farmer fails or re- 


fuses to pay what is equal to a landlord's! 
share of the produce of the farm,” Gov-} 


ernor Turner said. 

“I have asked the pledge of virtually 
every important insurance company to co- 
operate in this program,” he said. “In 
the conferences which have been held 
those represented have manifested a de- 
sire to join in this plan to the best of 
their ability. As a part of this program 
Federal and joint stock land bank ex- 
ecutives of Iowa and other midwestern 
States have been called to my office for 
similar conferences. 

“The insurance companies have given 
me their agreement that they will take 
each individual case and where the farmer 
can and will cooperate will try to work 
matters out so that he will not lose. his 
home.” 


of | 
insurance com- | 


pre-| 


For 784 individual commodities or price 
|} series, increases in August outnumbered 
decreases 213 to 135, with 436 instances of 
no change in price, it was pointed out. 
|The only commodity groups to record 
lower prices were fuel, lighting materials, 
building materials and house furnishing 
goods. 

The statement follows in full text: 
The index number of wholesale com- 
modity prices as computed by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
|ment of Labor shows a marked increase | 
from July, 1932, to August, 1932. This 
index number, which includes 784 com- 


Railroad Efficiency | 


| 


Claimed as Effect of | 
Capital Expenditures 


Freight Rates Reduced and 
Service Improved, Asserts 
Railway Economist at 


° 
I. C. C. Hearing | 
—_———_—_—_——— ' 
| Freight rate reductions which have re- 
sulted in savings to shippers in excess of 
| $7,000,000,000 have been made by the rail- 

roads in the 10 years ended Dec. 31, 1931, 
as one result of capital expenditures by 
the ca: according to testimony, Sept. 
19, by Dr. J. H. Parmelee, Director of the 
| Bureau of Railway Economics, at a hear- 
| ing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission. 

Dr. Parmelee and other witnesses ap- 
|} eared before the Commission at a re- 
|sumption of the inquiry regarding the 
effect upon operations, services and ex- 
penses of the carriers by any application 
| of the principle of the six-hour day to| 
;railroad employes. Testimony also was 
| presented to the effect of the principle 
}upon express service. 
| Railroads’ Position 
| ‘The railroads’ position has been that the 
|six-hour day would cost them approxi-| 
| mately $600,000,000 a year on the basis 
of eight hours’ pay for a six-hour day. 
| The hearings, initiated early this year, | 
| were reopened in order to receive rebuttal 
| testimony by the carriers in the fact- 
finding investigation instituted by the 
Commission in response to a resolution 
| by Congress requiring the Commission to 
t-4 estigate the effect of the six-hour day 
| principle, as to railway employes, on the 
| operation, service and expenses of the car- 
riers. s 

On the part of the Commission it was 
explained orally that the investigation 1s 
not dealing with the feasibility of the six- 
|hour day, but what the effect would be | 
on the carriers and not with a view to 
| recommendations to Congress but of re- 
porting the facts only. The hearings will 
} continue Sept. 20. 

Tremendous Savings Claimed 

Dr. Parmelee testified that witnesses for 
the proponents of a 6-hour day have ig- 
nored what, he said, is the fact that the 
amounts expended by the rail carriers for 
improvements have resulted in tremen-! 
dous savings other than in labor. 

G. H. Warfel, of Omaha, Nebr., in 
charge of safety for the Union Pacific 
lines, told of diminishing rail casualties 
and steadily increasing safety on the rail- | 
roads. 

L. R. Gwynn, of New York City, vice 
president in charge of personnel, Railway 
Express Agency, testified the 6-hour day 
would not fit the express operations. 

Dr. Parmelee told the Commission that, 
through the large expenditures for new 
equipment and improvements to their 
properties the railroads have been able 
to bring about efficiencies and economies 
in operation that have not only reduced 
the unit cost of operation but have been 
of substantial financial benefit to the 
public. 


‘riers 





Reduced Unit Costs 

Had the unit cost of railway operation 
in 1930 been the same as it was in 1920, 
|he said, Class I carriers would have re-| 
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| Telephone fp 
| Pay 340 Millions in Dividends 


| 


| a 


| Tes 312 telephone companies report- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the calendar year 
1931 had a total net income of $355,- 
526,857 and declared dividends of $340,- 
133,,643, the Commission announced Sept. 
19 in a statement. of selected financial 
| and operating data from annual reports. 

These companies paid taxes aggregat- 
ing $96,718,798 during the same period, 

| of which $95,528,036 was paid by the so- 

| called class “A” companies—the larger 

concerns—and $1,190,762 by the class “B” 

| companies, the grouping of smaller com- 
panies. 

The Federal Government received a 
total of $22,516,330 in taxes, in addition 
to $440,056 received by the District of 

| Columbia. The State of New York col- 
lected $12,716,483, while the State of Dli- 
nois ranked next with $8,969,304. Cali- 
fornia was third in amount of taxes, 
having received $5,780,126, while Ohio 
and Massachusetts were almost tied with 
$4,819,752 and $4,8195372, respectively. 


mpanies of 


The farm products group made the 
greatest gains, advancing 2% per cent in 
the month peirod. Increases were re- 
corded in the average prices of barley, corn, 
rye, wheat, calves, poultry, cotton, eggs, 
hay, and peanuts. Decreases in the aver- 
age prices of oats, cows, hogs, fresh apples, 


| lemons, oranges, leaf tobacco, and onions, 


were shown for August. 

Among foods price increases were re- 
ported for butter, cheese, rye and wheat 
flour, fresh and cured beef, cured pork, 
veal, coffee, lard, raw and granulated 
sugar, and most canned vegetables. On 
the other hand, condensed and evaporated 
milk, rolled oats, canned fruits, lamb, 
mutton, fresh pork, and salt averaged 
lower than in the month before. The 
group as a whole increased 1'2 per cent 
in August when compared with July. 

Hides and Leather Increase 

The hides and leather products group 
increased silghtly more than 1% per cent 
during the month, due to sharp increases 
in hides and skins. Decreases were shown 
for leather and other leather products, 
with boots and shoes showing practically 
no change in average prices. Textile 
products as a whole increased 2'% per cent 
from July to August due to marked ad- 


| vances for cotton goods, knit goods, silk 


and rayon, and other textile products. The 
subgroup of woolen and worsted goods de- 
clined slightly, while clothing remained at 
the July level. 

In the group of fuel and lighting ma- 
terials decreases in the average prices of 
bituminous coal and petroleum products 
more than offset increases in the 
of anthracite coal, coke, electricity. and 
gas. As a whole the group showed a net 
decline of less than one-half of 1 per 
cent from July to August. 


Metals Tend Upward 


Metals and metal products showed an 
upward tendency for August due to in- 
creases in iron and steel products and 
nenferrous metals. Agricultural imple- 
ments, motor vehicles, and plumbing and 
heating fixtures remained at the July 
level. The group as a whole advanced a 
little more than 1 per cent between the 
two months. In the group of building ma- 
terials cement, paint materials, and other 
building materials moved upward and 
structural steel showed no change in av- 
erage prices for the two months. Brick 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Retail Food Prices 
Show Slight Decline 


Increases, However, Noted in 
21 of 51 Cities Making 
Reports During Month 

Retail food prices declined slightly in 


the month ended Aug. 15, as shown by 
reports from 51 cities throughout the 


|country, according to a statement Sept. 19 


by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor. In spite of the general 
decrease, 21 of the cities registered in- 
creases in food prices ranging as high as 


'4 per cent for Jacksonville. 


Prices for 26 of 42 separate foods were 


|reported to have gone down in the month 


closed Aug. 15, while 7 rose and 9 showed 
no change. The decreases, it was stated, 
ranged from 14 per cent for onions to less 
than half of 1 per cent for tea and coffee. 
Increases varied from 18 per cent for 
strictly fresh eggs to 1 per cent for sliced 
bacon and raisins. 
Prices Below Year Ago 

The statement follows in full text: 

Retail food prices in 51 cities of the 
United States, as reported to the Bureau 


lof Labor Statistics of the United States 


Department of Labor, showed an average 
decrease of two-tenths of 1 per cent on 


Aug. 15, 1932, when compared with July | nte 
|} by a 10 per cent surcharge on all existing | 


15, 1932, and an average decrease of about 
15% per cent since Aug. 15, 1931. The 
Bureau’s weighted index numbers, with 
average prices in 1913 as 100.0, were 119.7 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


Nation 


The smallest amount was received by 
Delaware, the amount being $95,658. 

For all classes of telephone companies 
reporting, the following figures are 
given: Total miles of wire, 86,670,262; in- 
vestment in fixed capital (plant and 
equipment), $4,619,075,813; other invest- 
ments, $2,830,718,339; cash, $76,624,339; 
material and supplies, $31,300,887; total 
working assets, $490,466,323; capital stock, 
$4,391,871,979; unmatured funded debt, 
$1,112,821,703; total working liabilities, 
$368,190,343; accrued depreciation, $845,- 
320,269; total corporate surplus, $656,- 
006,427; operating revenues, $1,179,659,- 
562; operating expenses, $795,375,633; 
total taxes paid, $97,243,779, of which 
$22,516,330 are Federal Government 
taxes and $74,203,971 other than Federal 
Government; opering income, $279,187,- 
608; net income, $355,526,857; dividends 
declared, $340,133,643. 

Miles of pole lines, 755,391; miles of 
wire in aerial cable, 24,962,484; total 
miles of aerial wire, 6,379,451; total miles 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.) 


prices | 


| All the amounts available for the various 
purposes are much reduced from last year, 
}it was explained because of emergency 
conditions which cut the total receipts to 
about half of the preceding year’s total. | 
'The Department's statement follows in 
| full text: 

Road and school funds amounting to} 
$568,256.51 will be distributed this year 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Oil Refinery Products| 


| 
| 


Fall 42.7 Per Cent in | 


Value in Two Years 





Decline in Gasoline Out- 
put From 1929 to 1931 
Is Found to Be Only 3.3 
Per Cent, However 

The products of petroleum refineries 
were valued at $1,511,597,675 in 1931, a de- 


crease of 42.7 per cent as compared with 
the 1929 total of $2,639,665,001, according 


to information from the Census of Manu-| 


factures made available as of Sept. 20 by 
the Department of Commerce. 


| Gasoline is the most important refinery 
| product, it was pointed out, the 1931 out- 
put amounting’ to 16,957,806,559 gallons, 
worth $824,659,791, a decrease of only 3.3 
per cent in quantity from the 17,538,788,709 


per cent in value from the $1,531,242,047 
reported two years earlier. The following 
additional information was provided: 
Othg Products’ Decline 

Important products other than gasoline 
which contributed to the total for 1931 
are as follows: Fuel oils, 13,855,860,509 
gallons, valued at $265,719,924, decreases 
of 15.5 per cent in quantity and 30.9 per 
cent in value; lubricating oils, 1,141,353,621 
gailons valued at $196,190,766, decreases of 
26.5 per cent and 35.6 per cent, respec- 
tively; illuminating oils, 1,729,669,421 gal- 
lons, valued at $72,146,477, decreases of 
26 per cent and 56.2 per cent, respectively. 

In addition, considerable quantities of 
lubricating oils and greases are made, 
mainly from materials purchased from 
petroleum refineries, by establishments 
| classified in other industries, particularly 
| the “lubricating oils and greases, not made 
jin petroleum refineries” industry. The 
values of lubricating oils and greases thus 
made outside the petroleum-refining in- 
dustry in 1929 amounted to $48,418,926 and 
$18,683,143, respectively. The correspond- 
jing figures for 1931 are not available at 
| this time, but will be given in the final 
| report. 

The addition of these amounts to the 
| values of lubricating oils and greases made 
in petroleum refineries would, however, 
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Coffee Sales Plan 
Provided in Brazil 


Sao Paulo Is to Pay in Bonds 
| For Two Million Bags 

| The Sao Paulo State Government of 
Brazil has provided for the financing of 
| coffee planters through the purchase by 
the state government of 2,000,000 bags of 
|coffee (12th series, 1931-32 crop) to be 
|; paid for by 20-vear bonds of the state 
|government, according to a cable from 


; Consul General Charles R. Cameron, Sao} 


| Paulo. 
| interest. 
This issue of bonds is to be guaranteed 


‘The bonds are to pay 10 per cent 


| state taxes, except those falling directly or 


| indirectly on coffee. These 2,000,000 bags | 


are then to serve as guarantee for a cur- 
rency issue of 100,000 contos (about $7,- 
| 600,000). 

| The state government will also finance 
| 4,000,000 additional bags of coffee of the 
current (1932-33) crop on the basis of 
40 milreis for No. 5, repayable in six 
months, at 6 per cent interest per annum. 
The state government is also authorized 
fo advance up to 30,000 contos ($2,280,000) 
'on other merchandise not subject to de- 
terioration, under the same conditions. 
|The total issue of currency under this 
decree may not exceed 270,000 contos $$20,- 
520,000).—(Department of Commerce.) 


Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


of every article 
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gallons produced in 1929, but a drop of 46.1} 


’ Near Breaking Point) 





|Danger of Extravagance Seen 
By State Senator Mastick, 
Of New York, in Sharing 
State Funds With Districts 





Larger units of local government to 


| avoid excessive taxation wae urged by 089,543 cases of pinks; 
| State Senator Seabury C. Mastick of New | chums; 


York in addressing the annual meeting of 
the National Municipal League in Wash- 
ington Sept. 19. 

One layer of local government is ade- 
quate, he declared. 
and school district not only makes equal- 
ization possible, but promotes economy, he 
said. Senator Mastick is chairman of the 


|New York State tax law revision com- 


mission. 
| Realty Tax Near Crisis | 

The real estate tax is rapidly approach- | 
ing the breaking point the Senator de- | 
|clared. Local expenses should be sub- 
ject to veto by some authority outside 
the spheres of local influence, he thinks. | 
If these things are done, real estate will | 
| Stand’ the remaining strain; if they are | 
not—government bills cannot be paid in 
town lots or farms, Senator Mastick 
warned. His address follows in part: 

Te spreading of the cost of local gov- 
ernment over a larger tax base means 
either to give the community some addi- 
tional source of local revenue or have | 
the State collect revenue from other forms | 
ef wealth than real estate and eitner | 
share the revenue with the community or 
| aid it in the carrying on of certain of 
these services. 

It does not seem practical to give the 
local communities new additional sources 
of considerable revenue, as those sources 
of wealth which can yield a considerable 
revenue are better taxed by the State. 
This then brings the question down 
either to sharing or State aid. 

Extravagance is Danger 


In sharing State collected taxes with 
the local communities we run up against 
the likelihood of extravagance on the 
part of the local communities because this 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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The radiogram did not state the exten- 
siveness or richness of the deposits. 

The fishing season, which practically is 
completed, is expected to show a total 
pack of within 100,000 cases of the 1931 


Abolishing the town | 


total. The pack as of Aug. 31 was 5,- 
168,604 cases of 48 one-pound cans. This 


production was achieved with one-third of | 


|} the canneries closed. 
| The pack to Aug. 31 


| 
}cases of reds; 


includes 
68,170 cases of 


2,059,935 
kings; 2,- 
810,483 cases of 


cases of cohoes. Canneries are operating 
in the Yukutat, Kodiak and Chingnik dis- 
{tricts. These will be the last to close for 
the season. 
| Work was started on a 
|apartment house in Juneau during Au- 
|gust. A c(lgnge in ownership of two im- 
| portant airway lines is expected to result 
}in the extension of service to several coast 


5,530 cases of red tails, and 112] 


new $100,000 | 





Union Pacific Control 


| poration 
|needs in the States, counties and munici- 





Of 4 Lines Is Favored 


I. C. C. Examiner Recom- 
mends Approval of Pro- 
posed Acquisitions 


Acquisition by the Union Pacific Rail- 
road of control, by lease, of the railroads 
and properties of the Oregon Short Line 
Railroad Company, the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad and Navigation Company, | 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railway Co., 
and the St. Joseph & Grand Island Rail- 
way Company is recommended for ap- 
proval and authorization by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a proposed 
;report by one of the Commission ex- 
| aminers, Thomas F. Sullivan, made- pub- 
lic by the Commission Sept. 19. The pro- 
ceeding is that of the Union Pacific Rail- 
}road Company unification (Finance 
Docket No. 9422). 

The Oregon Short Line owns 2,505 miles 
of line in Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, 
Montana and Nevada. The Oregon- 
Washington Railroad and NaVigation Com- 
pany owns 2,339 miles in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho. The Los Angeles and 
Salt Lake Company owns 1,249 miles of 
line in Utah, Nevada and California. The 
St. Joseph & Grand Island owns 258 miles 
|in Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri. 

The examiners report says the lines 
of the four companies do not parallel or 
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Federal Aid Proffered to Finance 


points.— (Department of Commerce.) 


Pennsylvania Railwa 
Advanced 2 Millions 


For Car Construction 
Loan of Reconstruction 
Funds Is Granted to State 
Of Virginia to Relieve 
Needs of Three Counties 


The Reconstruction 


Finance Corpora- 


|} tion announced on Sept. 19, authorization | 


of a $2,000,000 loan to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. to build freight cars, the 
purpose of which is to stimulate employ- 
ment. 


lief loan 


so-called Dotsero cut-off in Colorado, 
Loans to States $21,451,466 
Extensions of direct loans by the Cor- 
for current emergency relief 


palities reached a total of $21,451,566 on 
Sept. 19. 

Meantime delegations from other States 
are asking for Federal funds. Fred C. 
Croxton, aid to the board of directors and 
in charge of direct relief, has received 
word from William S. Carpentar, Direc- 
tor of Welfare for the State of Michigan, 


that he is coming to confer with Mr. 
Croxton. 


At the same time applications for loans | 


for self-liquidating projects continue to 
come into the Corporation, which already 
has many under advisement in various 
Stages. A delegation from Augusta, Ga.., 
consisting of C. D. Carr, Paul Stephens 
and R. E, McDonnell, conferred with the 
engineers advisory board at the Corpora- 
tion, Sept. 19, in behalf of a local project. 
Five Per Cent Interest on Loan 


The loan to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
is at 5 per cent interest. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the same date 
made public its prior approval of the 
Pennsyivania loan in a report (I. C. C, 
Finance Docket No. $609) Division No. 4. 

The Commission's report sets out that 
on May 18, 1932, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approved a loan of $27,500,000 
to the Pennsylvania for financing con- 
struction on various sections of its lines. 
Sums amounting to $22,500,000 out of that 
prior loan have been advanced to the 
Pennsylvania up to now and expenditures 
were made thereof by the Pennsylvania 
to the extent of $21,779,853 during the first 
seven months of 1932. 

The turther loan of $2,000,000, now 
granted by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, was asked by the Pennsyl- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 
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Small Self-liquidating Projects 


PPLICATIONS for loans for small 
self-liquidating projects are just as 
welcome as those for projects requiring 
a large amount of money, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation an- 
nounced, Sept. 19, explaining that it de- 
sired to correct “a false impression 
which seemed to exist in the minds of 
some people.” 

The announcement follows 
text: 

Applications for small projects are 
just as welcome to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation as applications for 
projects reouiring large amounts of 
money, according to statement issued 
by Harvey Couch, a director of the 
Corporation: 

“The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration desires to correct a false impres- 
sion which seems to exist in the minds 
of some people to the effect that the 
Corporation is not interested in making 
small loans for self-liquidating projects. 

“It is the policy of the Corporation 
to look favorably upon all applications 
regardless of the amount involved, if the 
projects meet the requirements of the 
act as to eligibility, self-liquidating 
character, soundness and sufficiency of 
security, and will create employment.” 

On behalf of the Corporation, Mr. 


4 


in full 


Couch suggested that applicants who are 
not able immediately to furnish all the 
information required should forward 
their applications with such information 
as is available and undertake to furnish 
the additional data in due course, 

The information to be required of all 
applicants seeking loans for “self-liqui- 
dating” projects was described in Cir- 
cular No. 3 issued several weeks ago by 
the Corporation. This circular was 
given wide distribution several weeks 
ago and is available upon request at 
offices of the Corporation. (The circular 
was printed in full text in the issue of 
Aug. 30.) 

By the filing of all available informa- 
tion concerning a contemplated project, 
at least preliminary examination and 
tentative action may be taken, according 
to Mr. Couch. 

“it has been called to our atténtion 
that some applicants have deferred filing 
applications because of the extensive re- 
quirements of Circular No. 3,” Mr. Couch 
saia. “The directors of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation hope that ap- 
plicants immediately will send such 


| information as is available and accom- 


pany the application with an agree- 
ment to furnish the data not readily 
available in due course.” 


| 
| 


Operation of New Tariff Rates 
On Foreign Shipments of 
Wheat, Fruits and Meats to 
United Kingdom Outlined 


The trade agreements recently reached 
at Ottawa between the United Kingdom 
and the British Dominions will affect 
American competition in United Kingdom 
markets in the export trade in wheat, 
| apples, oranges, grapefruit, raisins, prunes, 
and bacon and hams, in most cases ad- 
versely to a greater or less degree, ac- 
| cording to a detailed summary of the ef- 
| fects of the agreements on American agri- 
cultural exports, made public Sept. 19 by 





It was also announced that a re- 
| of $283,367 had been made 
available t6"thé State of Vidginin. 

The Pennsylvania loan was the second 
“work” loan so far announced by the 
Corporation, following closely its author- 
ization of an advance of $3,850,000 to the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad for the 


; the Department of Agriculture. 

| “The new trade agreements provide for 
|raising the British duties on a wide range 
| Of foreign goods to higher levels,” the De- 
|partment said, “so that the preference 
| enjoyed by the other parts of the Empire 
in the British market will be correspond- 
ingly enhanced. 


Classes of Concessions 


“The concessions extended to the Do- 
minions in the way of tariff preferences 
fall into three categories: (1) guarantees 
|of continued free entry of Empire goods; 
(2) guarantees that the existing rate of 
/10 per cent on specified goods, w) com- 
ing from foreign sources, will not be re- 
duced; and (3) agreement to increase ex- 
jisting rates of duty on various products, 
when imported from foreign countries.” ~ 

The new British duty of 4% cents @ 
;bushel on wheat, the Department «said, 
should tend to check American and other 
foreign competition with the Dominion 
product in the United Kingdom markets, 
but it should also reduce thescompet, ‘ion 
of Dominion: wheat "in foreign markets 
aside from tne United Kingdom, and “in 
the ultimate result, prices received by ex- 
porting countries outside the Empire, in- 
cluding the Uinted States, can hardly be 
expected to be lowered by more than a@ 
small part of the 4%-cent tax.” 


Effect of Duty on Apples 


The preferential duty provided on ap- 
ples, the Department stated, “bids fair to 
be a distinct handicap to the American 
apple industry, especially in years of low 
prices.” The Department’s general sum- 
|mary of the effects of the agreements fol- 
lows in full text: 

“At the recent British Imperial Eco- 
nomic Conference at Ottawa, 12 new ime 
perial commercial agreements were cone 
cluded sudject to ratification. Of these, 
seven were agreements between the United 
Kingdom and her various Dominions, 
namely, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, British India, Newfound- 
land; and Southern Rhodesia. 








Inter-Dominion Accords 


“The remaining five were inter-Do- 
minion agreements, namely, between Irish 
Free State and Canada, Irish Free State 
and South Africa, Canada and South 
Africa, Canada and Southern Rhodesia, 
and South Africa and New Zealand. Of 
none of these agreements has it been pos- 
sible as yet to obtain the full text. 

“Officia! summaries are, however, being 
made puolic; and enough information has 
been given out with reference to the 
agreements entered into with the mother 
country to furnish a basis for preliminary 
discussion of the extent to which the new 
preferences may handicap the export of 
farm products from the United States to 
the United Kingdom. 


New Preferences Outlined 
“Since it is the British market rather 
than Dominion markets that is of pre- 
ponderant importance as an outlet for our 
agricultural exports, and since in any 
event little information is available con- 
cerning the inter-Dominion agreements, 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


Balance of Trade 
Improves in Japan 


Security and Commodity Prices 
Found to Be Higher 





Security and commodity prices in Japan 
jare definitely higher with domestic steel 
}up 15 per cent, according to a cablegram 
ito the Commerce Department from Com- 
| mercial Attache H. A. Butts, Tokyo. There 
is no increase in corporate earnings evi- 
dent, although the invisible trade balancé, 
| shows an improvement. 

A number of new debenture issues has 
been announced. These are to have & 
| coupon rate of 6.3 per cent. Yen stabiliza- 
tion is not considered practical, and meas- 


| ures of assistance and relief for the agrar- 
}ian population are moving slowly. 


The 
general trade and economic outlook, how=- 
ever, shows slight improvement. 

Postal savings are being moved in con= 





| paid by the latter institutions. 
| posit Bureau has announced that it will 
| reduce 


siderable quantities to commercial banks 
because of the higher interest rates being 
The De- 
interest rates on relief loans to 
an average of 3‘ per cent. 

Yen exchange has been somewhat 
stronger due to a more favorable mere- 
chandise trade, including increased invisie 
ble returns and declining cotton purchases, 
The cable states that the movement of 
silk prices indicates speculation.—(Departe 
ment of Commerce.) 
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_ Free Treatment — 
_ For Non-service 


Injuries Opposed 


| 





American Medical Associa- 

. tion Protests te House) 
Committee Extent of Fed-. 
eral Care of Veterans 


if 





‘ [Continued from Page 1.] 


occupied by veterans with disabilities not 


incurred in service. 

“Patriotism and national honor,” the | 
physician said, “call for no such gratuity | 
to veterans suffering from nonservice dis- | 
ability. No promise was ever made to; 
them of any such gratuity, Every Goller | 
spent for the care and treatment of vet- | 
erans suffering from disabilities not of | 
gervice origin diminishes by that amount 
the money available to veterans disabled 
in service and to the widows and orphans | 
of such service.” The physician's state-| 
‘ment, as presented to the Committee, fol- 
Jows in full text: 

. Treatments Given Gratis 
e Federal Government is now buying | 
‘médical and hospital services at the ex- | 
pense of the taxpayer and is giving those 
‘services gratis to selected persons, rich | 
‘and poor, for the treatment of diseases | 
and injuries not incurred in the line of 
any public duty, either civil or military, , 
and not in the discharge of any obliga- | 
tion whatever owed by the Federal Gov- | 
t to the beneficiaries. 
ile services are donated, not accord- 
4ng to any established principle, but solely | 


according to chance, the chance being de- | 


termined by the bare accident of the oc- 


currence or nonoccurrence of disability in | 


the potential beneficiary and the accident 
of his being so located as to be suscept- 
4ble of being transferred to a Federal hos- 
pital. 


er, of course. It tends, moreover, | 
teres down the economic basis on 
which the medical and hospital services 
of the country are organized. To the ex- 
tent that the Government carries its plan | 
into practice, it is not only threatening 
the medical and hospital services of the 
country but is building up a favored class 
of dependents, whose very existence tends 
to breed more of their kind, with increas- 
’ ing demands for care and treatment at | 
public expense. If anyone has any doubt 
concerning the existence of that tendency, 
he need refer only to the records of bills | 
4mtroduced ‘into Congress from year to 
year to assure himself of it. 
ai Based on Service Act 
_ The competition of the Federal Govern- | 
ment with private practitioners of medi- 
cing and private hospitals, to which objec- 
tion‘is made, is an unexpected and un- 
warranted outcome of a legitimate Gov- 
ernment medical activity, authorized by 
the Selective Service Act of 1917. That 
act provided that persons disabled in mili- 
tary service during the World War should 
‘be entitled to medical, surgical, and hospi- | 
tal services, in addition to the other bene-| 
fits conferred‘on them by the act. 
During and after the war, and up to the| 
present moment, every effort has been 


‘made and is being made to establish and | 


maintain an adequate medical and hospi- 
tal service for the purposes named. 

No objection has ever been heard against 
the establishment and maintenance of that 
service. Not only do gratitude and patriot- 
ism require that this service be rendered, | 
but the express promise in the Selective 
Service Act makes it a debt of honor on} 
the Nation. 

The first departure from the sound prin- 
ciple laid down in the Selective Service | 
Act occurred in an act providing for the| 
establishment of certain hospitals, ap-| 
proved April 20, 1922. That act granted) 
hospitalization to certain veterans as a 
matter of right, when they were suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis and neuropsychia- 
tric diseases, regardless of the origin of 
those diseases and without proof of any) 
connection whatever with military service. 

The World War Veterans’ Act of 1924, 


= 





This practice is unjust to the Federal | |! 








into which was incorporated the provisions 
of the Act of 1922 just mentioned, went} 
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other class, there would be a minimum of 
complaint. 

That, however, is nét the case. After 
providing that patients suffering from dis- 
abilities not of military origin might be 
treated in veterans hopsitals if beds were 


|available for that treatment, Congress has 


proceeded to authorize an increase in the 
number of beds in these hospitals, for the 
very purpose of accommodating patients 


suffering from nonservice connected disa- | 


bilities. 
Available Beds Increased 
On June 30, #931, there were in opera- 
tion 54 veterans hospitals, with a com- 
bined capacity ,of 26,307 beds. This repre- 


sented an increase of seven hospitals and! 
3,575 beds during that year. On March 4,) 


1931, Congress authorized appropriations 


further and authorized the Director of the amounting to $20,877,000, for further hos- 


Veterans’ Bureau to admit any veterans to 
a veterans’ hospital, no matter what might 
be the nature and origin of the disability | 
for which the veteran sought treatment, 
provided only that a vacant bed was) 
available. 


At Discretion of Director 


.' Although the admission of veterans un-| 
der the act last named was discretionary | 
with the Director of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, it has been because of his liberal 
exercise of that discretion in favor of the 
veterans that the present situation has 
been brought about. | 

Congress has never granted to veter- 
ans the right to admission to Veterans 
Hospitals for treatment, for disabilities 
not of military origin, except when they 
are suffering from tuberculosis neuropsy- 
chiatric diseases, and possibly a few other 
named disabilities. The nearest approach 
to such commitment on the part of Con- 
gress is to be found in Section I of an 
Act approved March 4, 1931, authorizing 
appropriations to provide additional hos- 

, pital facilities, but the terms of the Act 
‘in respect to this matter are at best 
vague. 

The growth of the Government plant and 
equipment for the free treatment of the 
diseases and injuries not the result of mili- 
tary service, and the present extent of the 
care and treatment rendered by the Fed- 
eral Government gratis to persons suf- 
fering from diseases and injuries not of 
military origin but incurred only in the 


ordinary course of life, are shown by the| 


following figures. 

In 1925, the first year after provision 
had been made for the treatment of 
diseases and injuries not of service origin, 
the total number of admissions to Vet- 
erans Hospital for all diseases and in- 
juries was 176,812. 
had risen to 107,468. 


Admissions Rose Rapidly 


In the year first named, admissions of | 


patients suffering from nonservice dis- 
abilities was 13,243. Admissions in that 


class in 1931 numbered 82,850. In other | 


words, the number of admissions of 
juries not of service origin rose from 17 
per cent to 77 per cent. 

Viewing the matter in a different way, 


at the close of 1925, the percentage of | 


beds occupied in Veterans Hospitals by 
persons suffering from diseases and in- 
juries not of service origin was 14, whereas 
at the close of 1931, 54 per cent of all 
occupied beds were occupied by patients 
suffering from nonservice connected 
disabilities. 

If this increase in the pereentage of 
patients treated at public expense at non- 


| pital construction. 
| yet in sight. 


In 1931, the number | 


| dollers. 





service connected disabilities, and the ac- 
tual increase in the number of patients of 
this class so treated, were due to a dim- 
inution in the number of patients requir- 
ing treatment for service connected in- 
juries, with a corresponding release of beds 


|technicians, and others. 





for the accommodation of patients of the 


And the end@ is not 


Notwithstanding all the money that has 


}already been spent for hospitals, there is 
| such a demand for expansion that the Di- 
rector of the Veterans Administration has 
}expressed his fear lest, if we continue, 
at the rate we are now going, or if we 
should broaden the basis of hospitalization, 


it would require a further capital ex- 


penditure of $100,000,000, with correspond- 
ing increase in the cost of administration. 


When it is remembered that at the close 


of the fiscal year, 1931, only 54 per cent | 
of the beds in veterans’ 
occupied by veterans sufferings from serv- 
ice-connected disabilities, it is apparent 


hospitals were 


that there has been and is no need for 


the expansion of such hospitals for the 
accommodation of that class of patients. 
All recent expansion and practically all 
expansion now proposed is for the accom- 
modation of veterans suffering from dis- 
abilities not of service origin; that is for 
the care and treatment at public expense 
of patients suffering from the ordinary 


diseases of civil life, such as make up the 


everyday practice of the private practice 


of hospitals. 
It is obvious that to the extent to which 
the Government gives such treatment 


gratis, this class of patients will be with-| susceptible of being taken to a more or) fund for 1932 willbe as follows (25 per cent 


drawn from private practice, the private 
practice of medicine, and the maintenance 
of hospitals for the private accommoda- 
tions of patients will suffer. 


Large Investment Is Cited 
The magnitude of the investment that 
is threatened by this Government com- 


petition can be recognized when it is 
known tnat there are in the United States 


somewhat more than 160,000 physicians 


licensed to practice medicine, and some- 
what more than.7,000 hospitals. It is dif- 


| ficult to estimate the amount of money 
invested in the education and equipment 


of the physicians in private practice. 


Recent studies have shown, however, 
that the mean cost per year of a medical 
education is now about $1,100. With a re- 
quired two years of premedical study, four b r 
years of medical study, and one year of | the income to be derived from caring for 
interneship, it is apparent that the or-|and treating such patients, the benefici- 
{dinary cost-of a medical education can be 
hardly less than $5,000, aside from the 


his life work. 


Even if it be admitted that a large num- 
ber of licensed physicians are not engaged 
in practice, the value of the medical edu- 
cation of those who are so engaged can 
|certainly be hardly less than a half billion | 
To this must be added the cost 


ers, such as dentists, pharmicists, nurses 


numerous hospitals. 
And it 
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diminishing when it is giving free medical 


ing from diseases and injuries not of 
service origin who are abundantly able to 
| pay for treatment. 

| The medical profession cries as loudly 
las any other group of citizens for the 
liberal treatment of all persons suffering 
|from disabilities incurred 
| service and of the widows and orphans of 


of such disabilities. Where persons suf- 
fering from disabilities incurred in mili- 
tary service can be best treated in hos- 


treatment should be provided for them. 


prime consideration. 
Liberal Treatment Favored 


| 


ice and having no relation to such serv- 
ice. Patriotism and national honor call 
for no such gratuity to veterans suffering 
from nonservice disability. No promise 
was ever made to them of any such gratu- 
ity. 

Every dollar spent for the care and 


abilities not of service origin diminishes by 
and orphans of such veterans. The giving 


disabilities not of service origin is not in 


Bears No Relation to Service 
The gratuity bears no relation to the 


lation to the nature of the services ren- 


on accident. If he contracts a disease or 
| suffers an injury in civil life, if he is 


less remote veterans hospital, he can re- 


| ceive the gratuity. 





| who, if he is sick 
| to be so far 
'so badly injdred that he cannot be safely 
; taken to it, receives no gratuity. Such a 


or injured, happens 


system of benefits. 


| that the Federal Government discontinue 
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and distributing them gratuitously, 


tary or civil. 
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pitals and homes maintained by the Gov-| 
ernment, they should be so treated. Where | 
they can be best treated elsewhere, such | Department of Agriculture, announced to- | 


Their own interest and welfare, are the| amount, Arizona and New Mexico will re- 
| ceive $21,221.30 out of forest receipts, un-| 


What the medical profession complains | 
of, however, is the treatment at public ex- | 
| pense of veterans who are suffering from | . 
| disabilities not incurred in military serv-|nually to the States in lieu of taxes on 
/national forest lands within their borders, 
lis subject to final check by the General 
| Accounting Office. 


treatment of veterans suffering from dis- | fund turned over to the States, 10 per cent 


that amount the money available to vet-|eaeh year to be expended by the Forest 
erans disabled in service and to the widows | 


of medical and hospital service, in Govern- 
ment hospitals, to veterans suffering from 


the nature of a reward for service ren-| - : 
dered nor eve& in the nature of a pension. | trail construction. en from 3,966,873 to 4,266,282 and 


|funds were greatly reduced in 1932, owing 
= |to temporary emergency measures and| 
military rank of the beneficiary, no re-| conditions which practically halved the re- 
|ceipts of the national forests. 
dered, and none to the duration of his | forests are administered on a permanent | 
service. Whether a veteran does or does | 
not receive gratuity is contingent solely | 
|ing national forests of the 25 per cent 


But an equally deserving veteran who |4/@bama .... 
does not happen to be sick or injured, or | arizona": 


from a veterans hospital or | 


| haphazard system of awards of gratuities 
savors more of a lottery than of a rational | M 


| What the medical profession desires is 


service and “hospital accommodations in | 
bulk, at the expense of the taxpayers, | 
in 
competition with physicians and hospitals | 
that depend for their very existence on 


aries of the Government gratuity being 
|} persons who are suffering from no dis- 
value of the years of life put into the | ability incurred in any public service, mili- | 
study necessary to equip a physician for | 

Government competition of this char- 
acter will tend to destroy the present value 
of the enormous investment that has been 
made for the development of services and 
facilities for the treatment of the sick and 
injured. Government competition of this 
of the education of supplementary work- | character will tend furthermore to under- 
}mine the morale of the medical profes- 


sion, to hinder its development, and to 
jinvestment must ve added the cost of the|leave the people without adequate medi- 
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chain store group has to pay malt fee for 
each of its stores in the State. 

Page 4, col. 3 

Oklahoma Supreme Court begins consider- 


ation of appeal case on increase in rates for 
workmen's compensation insurance. 


Postal Service 





Manufacture of George Washington Bi- 
centennial stamps and stamped envelopes to 
be discontinued Oct. 1, Post Office Depart- 
ment announces. 
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State Legislation 
Public Utilities 
é Ohio ——- called for special session 


Sept. 27, Governor White announces. 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commission Page 2, col. 5 
holds company may supply natural gas in 
addition to its manufactured product with- 
out obtaining approval of Commission. 
Page 5, col. 5 


Report of Federal Power Commission on 
investigation of utility holding companies 


concluded, 
Page 6, col. 3 | 


Three hundred and twelve telephone com- 
panies reporting to Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1931 paid dividends exceeding 
$340,000,000. 


Taxation 


Analysis of recent tax legislation by Wis- 
consin Tax Cominissioner Groves concluded. 
Page 4, col. 1 


Regional agricultural credit corporations 
organized by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in Delaware held subject to 
California franchise tax. 

Page 4, col. 5 

Three cities propose establishment of air- 
ports, says Commerce Department. 

Page 6, col. 2 


Larger units of local government to avoid 
excessive taxation urged before National 
Municipal League by Seabury C. Mastick, 
New York State Senator. 
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Trade Mark 


Page 1, col. 2 





Radio 


Denial of applications of two California 
radio stations for unlimited hours of opera- 
tion recommended by Federal Radio Com- 
mission examiner. 
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Applications, other than _ broadcasting, 


filed with Radio Corporation. “Canada's Pride” held not registrable for 


root beer and fruit juices, in view of regis- 
tration of “Canada Dry” for ginger ale; 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., v. Interna- 
tional Products Co., Canada’s Pride Products 
Co., Inc., assignee; Commissioner of Patents. 
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Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission orders 





fectin rain products until April 18, 1933. 
er Page 6, col. 2, Veterans 
Arcadia & Betsey River Railroad, short 
line in Michigan, valued for rate purposes. 
Page 6, col. 2 | 


American Medical Association protests free 
care for veterans’ disabilities not incurred in 
actual service before committee investigat- 
ing Federal competition with private in- 


Texas State Railroad Commission clarifies | qustry. 


order on West Panhandle natural gas field. 
Page 6, col. 2 


Loan of $3,850,000 to Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad for construction of Dotsero 
Cut-off announced by Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 6 


Page 1, col. 1 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Increase in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance rates authorized in Minnesota. 
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In Forest Receipts In Special Session Sept. 27 


Governor White has announced that the 
Legislature will be convened in special ses- 


Fund of $568,256 to Be Used 
For Roads and Schools 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
to 33 States and ‘Territories containing 
national forests, as their share of the na- 
tional forest receipts for the fiscal year 
1932, the Forest Service, United States 


economy, 
text: 
consider measures of 


economy, particu- 


personal 


called for Tuesday, Sept. 27, 1932. 


day (Sept. 20). In addition to this! 


der the provisions of the Acts of June 20, 
1910. | 
The apportionment of 25 per cent of the | 


receipts of the national forests, paid an-| Traffic Shows Increases 
On Scheduled Air Lines 


| The 31 scheduled air lines in the con- 
| Hnental United States carried 53,759 pas- 
sengers in July, an increase of more than 


ture at the special session. 








The funds paid to States will be turned 
over to the counties containing the na- 
tional forests, for local county road and 
school use. In addition to the 25 per cent} 
by 29 of the 30 lines operating in June, 
according to information made available 
Sept. 19 by the Department of Commerce. 
An increase was also recorded in the ex- 
press business. The following additional 
information was provided: 


The July express poundage was 87,591, 
against 76,739 in June. Miles flown in- 


of the national forest receipts is set aside | 


Service for national forest roads and trails 
within the,eounties containing national 
forests. This fund amounts this year to 
$227,302.60 and it is supplementary to the 
regular annual and emergency appropria- 
tions made by Congress for forest road and 


passenger miles flown advanced from 12,- 


Both the 25 per cent and the 10 per cent 494,887 to 14,774,709. A passenger mile is 


mile. 





As these 


Control by Union Pacific 
Of Four Lines Is Favored 


'Continued from Page 1.] 


yield basis, however, it is expected that 
revenues will increase as resources develop. 
Distribution among the States contain- 


fund and of the 10 per cent road and trail} 


fund, A; 10 per cent fund, B): |with each other. 
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Now Under Construction 


total of Federal-aid roads under con-|cent completed. 
struction Aug. 31, as compared with July 


projects approved but on which work has’ 958 to $51,425,482. 








Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 19. 


|Sion on Sept. 27 to consider measures of 
His statement follows in full | 


The special session of the Legislature to 


larly in reference to official salaries and 
service compensation, will be 


| In addition to the foregoing economy 
| measures, I Nave under consideration a 
number of other measures which have | 
been proposed for action by the Legisla- 


7,000 over the 46,325 passengers reported 


the equivalent of one passenger flown one | 


compete with the lines of the Union | 
| Pacific nor do they parallel or compete | 


| projects were completed during August, 
|the total completed advancing from 101,- 
; p | 191.2 miles to 101,504.8. The projects un- 
An increase on nearly 300 miles in the| der construction were stated to be 69 per 


The amount of Federal-aid road funds 
cal service in time of need, and without|31, and gains in the estimated total cost | remaining available for new projects was 


adequate medical resources in case of mili-!of projects under construction and of| reduced during the month from 835,- 
$56,835, 


Bicentennial Stamp Sales of L 


| To Be Discontinued 


Manufacture Will Cease Oct. 1, 
Post Office Depart- 
ment States 


Announcement is made by the Post Of- 


Gebrg2 Washington Bicentennial stamps 
and stamped envelopes will be discon- 
tinued on Oct. 1, 1932. 

Approximately 7,000,000,000 Bicentennial 
| Stamps of all denominations and 434,000,- 
000 stamped envelopes had been printed 
up to Sept. 1 of this year. 

After Oct. 1, postmasters are directed 
|not to submit requisitions for special re- 
quest envelopes of the Bicentennial series. 
They may, however, continue to draw 
requisitions for Bicentennial stamps and 
unprinted extra quality Bicentennial en- 
| velopes until the supplies on hand at the 
| Bureau of Engraving and Printing are 
exhausted. In filling such requisitions the 


of the regular issues as may be required to 
conform to the stocks available. 

Postmasters at all post offices have been 
directed to give precedence to the sale of 
| Bicentennial stamps and envelopes in or- 
der that, with the exception of the 2-cent 
denomination, all stocks may be closed out 
during the December quarter.—(Post Of- 
fice Department.) 


Production of Steel 
By Czechoslovakia 
Is Below Year Ago 








Output of Pig Iron and of 
Crude’ Steel in Half Year 
Less Than Half That in 
Same Period of 1931 


Frrst half-year’s figures show Czecho- 
slovakia’s pig iron output down to 41 and 
the crude steel production down to 44 per 
cent of 1531 levels, according to a survey 
by the Commerce Department’s Iron and 
Steel Division. 

Production of pig iron for the first six 
months of this year was 252,000 metric 
tons, as compared with 609,000 tons, for 
| the comparable period last year; while 
}crude steel output registered 357,000 tons 


for the first half of this year, compared 
| with 801,000 tons, for the same period in 





| 


1931. 
Export Trade Lower 
Low purchasing power and almost com- 
plete stagnation in investment in general 
industry are given as the main reasons for 
the unfavorable comparison with last 


resulting from a seasonal rise in the vol- 
ume of construction noted in the iron and 
steel industry noted during the month of 
June. 

The export trade was in a similar posi- 
| tion, with shipments over first six months 
of 1932 valued at about $7,566,870, com- 
pared with $21,125,610 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1931, or a decline of 64 per 
cent, it was stated. 

Imports were valued at $3,533,130 for the 
half year, compared with $5,422,980 for 
the first six months of 1931, or a drop of 
|35 per cent. 

Exports to Turkey Larger 

Czechoslovakia’s exports to Turkey for 
the first six months of the year were 
nearly six times those of the same period 


half again as much as during the cor- 
responding period of 1931. Imports came 
|mainly from Germany and Austria. 

Unless exports increase a further decline 
jin production is expected since domestic 
| demand is expected to drop with the close 
of the building season. It is hoped that 


effecting compensation agreements with 
various countries. 
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eather 
In Gulf Southwest 
Region Analyzed 





‘How Consumer’s Dollar Is 
Divided Explained in Dis- 
tribution Handbook of 
Commerce Department 





Department reserves the right to substi- | 
tute stamps and extra quality envelopes | 


Pt share of the sale price of his 
| 


year, despite the slight upward movement | 


last year, and shipments to Australia were | 


the export situation may be helped through | 


How ihe consumer’s dollar spent for 
leather goods is split between retailer, 
wholesaler and manufacturer in the Gulf 
Southwest hardware trade is one of the 
| interesting sidelights on this market for 
‘leather products brought out in the De- 
partment of Commerce’s regional com< 
mercial study, “Hardware Distribution in 
the Gulf Southwest,” according to Ar- 
|thur B. Butman, Chief of the Shoe and 
Leather Manufactures Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Division of Consumer’s Dollar 


“Approximately 28 cents of each dollar 
passed over the hardware and implement 
store counter for harness and saddlery,” 
Mr. Butman said, “is retained by the re- 
| tailer as his part of the transaction, the 
report shows. Fourteen cents, on the ave 
|erage, goes to the wholesaler. The ree 
|maining 58 cents represents the manu- 


product. 

“Misceiianeous leather goods and lug- 
gage were found to give a somewhat dif- 
\ferent split-up. Here, 33 cents of each 
100 rung up in the hardware till of the 
Gulf Southwest goes to the retailer, 8 
cents goes to the wholesaler, and 59 cents 
to the manufacturer. 

“The difference in the division of the $2 
the report holds, reflect roughly the rela- 
tive importance of the contributions made 
by the various parvies to the transaction. 
These include such factors as style and 
patented features in manufacturing, and 
the varying degrees of salesmanship 
and merchandising skill required of job- 
ber and dealer in passing the different 
| lines on to the consumer. 


Understanding of Market Sought 


“The handbook on Hardware Distribution 
in the Gulf Southwest aims to aid manu- 
|facturers and distributors of the country 
|to a better undersfanding of the market 
|characteristics and trade opportunities of 
| this important region, which includes Mis= 
souri, Oklahoma, Texas, Lonisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas and western Tennessee. 
“The survey was made by the Commerce 
| Department at the request of the hardware 
| trade and leading banking and business 
linterests of the section. It is in line with 
| the growing national movement for more 
| efficient and economical marketing, in the 
interest of both consumer and seller. 
| “The demand for such service to busi- 
hess is seen as indicated by sales of $750,< 
{000 worth of the Department’s publica- 
tions in 1931. This included more than 
a third of all sales on which the Govern- 
ment Printing Office reported a profit of 
| $215,745 to the United States Treasury for 
the year. 
| “A substantial majority of the wholesale 
|hardware houses studied, with aggregate 
| sales of $145,000,000, handled harness and 
| saddlery,” Mr. Butman pointed out. “These 
|lines produced a gross profit margin, on 
the average, of 20 per cent of sales at 
| wholesale. Retail implement stores were 
; making a profit margin of 30 per cent on 
j}harness goods, and general hardward 
| stores, 29 per cent. 


Turnover of Stocks 

“The wholesalers were able to turn their 
harness and saddlery stocks on an aver- 
age of 3.4 times a year, or once in three 
months and 16 days, it was found; and 
their leather goods and luggage lines three 
times a year, or once in four months. 

“Hardware Distribution in the Gulf 
Southwest” offers to interested manufac- 
turers, distributors and advertisers a thor- 
ough study of the wholesale and retail 
| structure of the trade in this territory. 
Copies of the report may be obtained for 
40 cents each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., or from district offices 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in the principal cities —(De- 
‘partment of Commerce.) 
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Railroad Savings 
Claimed as Effect 
Of Expenditures 


Freight Rates Reduced and 
Operationt Improved Says 


Railroad Economist at 
I. C. C. Hearing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ported a deficit of more than $100,000,- 
000 in 1930 instead of a net railway op- 
erating income of $869,000,000. This unit 
reduction in expense, he said, is largely 
attributable to capital expenditures. 

Dr. Parmelee said that capital expendi- | 
tures of the carriers, besides contributing 
to lower unit cost of operation, has been 
the basis for substantial freight rate re- 
ductions. 

“Utilizing the average revenue per ton-| 
mile as a gauge,” he said. “It is com-| 
puted that for the 10 years ended Dec. 31, 
1931, freight rate reductions have been 
made that meant a savings of $7,2%5,412,000 
to the shipping public.” 


Savings in Various Directions 


Savings have been effected, he said, in| 
fuel consumed, in acquisition of more mod- 
ern locomotives, in installation. of up-to- 
date appliances for fuel consumption, in 
enlargement and improvement of facili- 
ties for accommodation of speed and 
safety in operation, in replacement of ob- 
solescence, wear an dtear, and other mate- 
ria] improvements not wholly refiected in 
labor costs. 

Witnesses before the Commission, he 
Baid, have “overlooked the great change 
that has come in the value of the services 
rendered by the railroads. 

“No one hears nowadays,” he said, “of , 
car shortages. Embargoes are almost un- | 
known. First morning deliveries are made 
to points as far distant from the Potomac 
Yards at Alexandria, Va—near Washing- 
ton—as Boston, and, on second and third 
mornings, in New York from the West and 
the South. There is the elimination of 
dangerous grade crossings and a host of 
other changes that are now accepted as a 
matter of course. 


Use of Improved Materials 


“In addition, the past few years have 
seen a marked change in the restoration 
of property through improved materials. 
Only a part of the improvement features 
has as yet exerted its full possibilities for 
economies, due to lack of anything like 
capacity traffic volume.” 

He said that many fundamental errors 
have been made in past testimony before 
the Commission in hearings to which the 
present is a rebuttal proceeding. z 

Mr. Warfel, telling of a new record in 
safety in railway operation established in 
1931, filed an exhibit. In the past 15 
yeavs there has been a steady increase 
in safety on American railroads, he said, 
and as a result the number of casualties 
to passengers due to train and train serv- 
ace accidents has steadily decreased. 

According to reports filed by the rail- 
yoads with the Interstate Commerce Com- 

ission, only four passengers lost their 
oe in 1931 in train accidents, a reduc- 
tion of three under the previous low 
record of seven in 1930. There has been 
@ steady reduction in casualties to train- 
men in train and train service accidents in 
the past 15 years, he said, with the result 
that the number killed in 1931 was less 
than for any years in that period. 

Replying to testimony previously sub- 
gitted to the Commission designed to show 
that because of the nature of their work 
train despatchers would operate more 
efficiently if they had a six-hour day in- 
stead of an eight-hour day, Mr. Warfel 
testified that in 1930 there were only three 
accidents throughout the United States 
which could be attributed to errors in- 
volving train dispatchers, and that in 1931 
there were none. For the first seven 
months this year, he said, there has been 
only one minor train accident involving a 
dispatcher. 

Unsuited to Express Business 

Mr. Gwyn testified that anything in the 
mature of a six-hour day would be a 
cause of important consideration in a city 
like New York. He told of tests of the 
subject at various express offices—about 
22 of them scattered through the country 
—and he said the Railway Express Agency 
continues to operate*on an eight-hour day 
basis. 

“We have found that a six-hour day 
does not fit our operations,” he said. “Our 
business would not stand a six-hour day 
in the face of all the competition we have 
—and we have lots of competition.” 

Donald R. Richberg, of Chicago, counsel 
for railway labor organizations, asked what 
he meant by that, and whether he meant 
buses and other new forms of transporta- 
tion. His reply was “Everybody.” 

There was other testimony along similar 
lines. 





France to Restrict 
Importation of Fruit 


Licenses to Be Required After 
Oct. 1 Under Quota System 


Import licenses will be required begin- 
hing Oct. 1, 1932, for the importation into 
France of fresh fruit under quota, includ- 
ing apples and pears, by a decree pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel for) 
Sept. 14, 1932, according to a cablegram 
from Commercial Attache Fayette W. All- 
pori, Paris. 

French importers must make applica- 
tions to the French Ministry of Agricul- 
ture before Sept. 26 for import licenses | 
for each month, for imports from each} 
country of origin and for each category | 
(apples and pears, or other fruit). 

French importers of American apples 
and pears have been notified of the re- 
quirements. 

The October, November and December 
quctas have not yet been announced. 

Before making further shipments, 
American exporters should be assured by 
the French importers that the particular 
shipments will be covered by licenses for 
importation from the United States.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 


Holiday Cruises Reach 
Peak at Southampton 


Bookings from Southampton for short 
holiday cruises reached their peak during 
August, according to a report from Consul 
James Barclay Young, Southampton, Eng- 
land. 

Large vessels ordinarily engaged in 
transoceanic services have been withdrawn 
for short periods to enter this new and 
lucrative field. These cruises have not 
only provided a much needed source of 
revenue for steamship companies but are 
doing much to relieve the unemployment 
Situatior among seafarers and dock la- 


borers.—(Department of Commerce.) | 


\Uptrend Is Noted 


| Business Confidence Growing | 


| Commercial Attache J. F. Van Wickel, The 


|}adopted every 


| 500,000 bales of raw cotton can be made 
| to produce. 


| duced, 


| petroleum, 
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In Dutch Business 


} 


In The Netherlands, Say 
Commercial Advices 
A somewhat more hopeful feeling pre- 


vails throughout The Netherlands busi- 
ness circles, according to a radiogram from 


Hague. 
This improved sentiment is predicated | 


largely on the rise in stock exchange|we run up against the question of State|two directions—spreading the load over a| 


prices, and because unemployment and the | 
foreign trade situation are regarded as in 
improved positions. 5 


will experience some seasonal 
ment, the report stafed. 

The building trades have accepted wages 
reductions, and the strike in the shipping 
.ndustry has bee: settled, with a main- 
tenance of the old scale. 

The report confirms the recent uptrend | 
noted in Netherlands business, although | 


improve- 


| the general level of business last month 


was perhaps a little below that of July, 
it was stated.—(Issued by the Department 
of Commerce.) 


American Red Cross 
Contracts Exchange 


Of Cotton for Cloth 


Total of 51,239 Bales to Be) 
Turned Over for 20,005,- | 
598 Yards of Goods for 
Delivery to Needy 


The American Red Cross has contracted 
to exchange 51,239 bales of Farm Board 


| cotton, voted by Congress to make clothing 


for the needy, for 20,005,598 yards of 
cotton cloth, James L. Fieser, vice chair- 
man, announced Sept. 19 in the first de- 
tailed report 6f the cotton distributing 
operation. 

Congress voted 500,000 bales of cotton to 
the Red Cross. 


Mr. Feiser said that 1,348 Red Cross} 
representing one-third of the) 


chapters, 
country, had through Sept. 15 requested 
20,647,363 yards of cotton cloth. 
tional information was made available as 
follows: 

Cloth has been shipped to chapters in 
every State, excepting Delaware. Detailed 
statistics, available to Sept. 9, show that! 


| 1,086 chapters requesting cloth listed 1,- 
679,612 families who would be given cloth- | 


ing. 

Figures of that date also show cloth in 
the following varieties approved on chap- 
ter requests: Cotton prints, 3,814,575 yards; 
cotton flannel 3,808,240 yards; shirting, 
2,958,633 yards; gingham, 2,452,152 yards; 
muslin, 2,396,484 yards; birds’-eye, 846,883. 

100,000 Workers Volunteer 

“More than a hundred thousand wo- 
men have voluteered in our chapters to 
make this cloth into garments for people 
in need of clothing,” Mr. Feiser said. “We 


have received reports from our chapters | 


that their first work was upon clothing 
for school children, and shirts for men 
and boys. 

“In hundreds of communities the cloth 
is being made up in central workrooms 
according to new style patterns recom- 
mended by the Red Cross here. In other 
towns and counties where women have 
sewing machines and are used to making 
their clothing, the cloth is given to them. 
In many towns where funds from other 
organizations are available for work relief, 
the wives of unemployed are receiving pay 
for their work as seamstresses. 

“As in the flour distribution, however, 
chapters have been warned that the cloth 
or clothing must not be exchanged for 
work. It must be given absolutely free, 
and solely upon the basis of need. 
other considerations must enter 
distribution. 

“Our plan of distribution is that cloth 
will be sent to every chapter in the United 
States where the chapter officials say there 
is need for it. We hope millions of gar- 
ments can be made immediately. After we 
have filled their first requests for ship- 
ments of cloth, we propose to ask chapters 
their needs for a limited variety of ready- 
to-wear cotton garments, such as overalls, 
trousers, underwear, stockings and sox. 


Exchange for Cloth 

“The raw cotton will go much farther 
toward purchasing quantities of cloth 
than it will in exchange for these ready- 
to-wear items. Need for clothing is so 
acute, if we are to judge by the fact that 
less than one-third of our chapters list 
7,500,000 people who are in immediate need 
of this cotton clothing, that we have 
safeguard to obtain the 
maximum in yardage or clothing that the 


into its 


“Through enlisting women volunteers, 


| the cost of manufacture can be saved on 


many items, and also cost of the findings, 
such as buttons, thread, etc. The costs 
of processing the raw cotton into cloth 
and its transportation. and similar items 
of expense, will have to be met in pay- 
ments of raw cotton, just as in the wheat 
distribution, when wheat met similar 
costs of conversion into flour. 

“The Red Cross is meeting the adminis- 
trative costs of the distribution. A large 
staff of temporary workers has been em- 
ployed, and every effort made to speed 
up the distribution so that if possible all 
of this cotton clothing will be given to 
the needy by Dec. 1.” 


Oil Refinery Products | 
Show Decline in Value. 


} 
tContinued from Page 1.] | 
considerably overstate the net total values, 
of all lubricating oils and greases pro- 
Since the establishments in the 
other industries use, as their principal 
materials, oils which have been reported 
by petroleum refineries as lubricating oils. 
The petroleum-refining industry, as de- 
fined for census purposes, is confined to 
establishments engaged in refining crude 
and consequently does not 
cover plants engaged in compounding re- 
fined or partially refined petroleum prod- 
uets or the production of natural gasoline 
(casing-nead gasoline) at the wells. 

The number of establishments refining 
petroleum decreased from 390 in i929 to 
258 in 1931, a drop of 8.2 per cent. The 
average number of employes during 1931, 
excluding salaried officers and workers, 
was 67,936, a decline of 15.7 per cent from 
the 80,596 registered in 1929. Wages de- 
creased from $131,176,993 in 1929 to $106,- 
815,307 two years later, a drop of 18.6 per 
cent. 

The cost of materials, containers for 
products, fuel, and purchased electric en- 
ergy was $1,200,918.204 in 1931, 409 per 
cent less than in 1929, while the value 
added by manufacture last year amounted 
to $310,679,471, which was 48.9 per cent 
below the figure for 1929. 


r 
It is considere:! likely that several lines | 


Addi- | 


No} 


|}done to lighten his burden. 


Larger Units of Government 
Urged to Lower Local Taxes |, Granted Loan 


Outside Veto Power Over Expenditures Also For Car-b 
Asked Before Municipal League 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


| 
|revenue is received by them from indi-;den than it can economically afford, and | 
|rect sources of taxation, at any rate so| cannot take on a further load. | 


far as they are concerned. In State aid 
supervision over the services aided, which 
militates against the local desire for home 


rule. 

In New York State we both share State- 
collected taxes with the local communities 
and we grant State aid. During the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1931, from the income 
tax, motor vehicle tax, corporation fran- 
chise tax, bank tax, motor fuel tax and 


| mortgage tax, $70,919,375.95 was distrib- 


uted to the counties of the State as a di- 
rect sharing with the State of these spe- 
cial taxes. 

During the same period the State paid 
the counties in direct State aid for high- 
ways, educational purposes, health, refor- 
estation and social welfare, $105,583,842.13. 
In other words, during that fiscal year, 


| the State contributed to the counties from 


special taxes and by direct appropriation 


| $176,503,218.08. 


In percentage distribution of local reve- 
nue from local taxes and from State taxes 
and subventions for the year 1930, local 
taxes made up 81.6 per cent, State sub- 
vention 9.7 per cent and State adminis- 
tered locally shared taxes 8.7 per cent. In 
other words, local taxes paid 81.6 per cent 
of the local expenditures and the State 
paid 18.4 per cent. 

For the last decade the State has been 
gradually increasing its proportional con- 


tributions while the local share has been | 


correspondingly proportionately decreas- 
ing. For example, in 1920 local taxes were 
88.9'per cent while the State contributed 
11.1 per cent. In spite of this State policy 
and of the increasing State contributions, 


the tax burden on real estate, because of | 


increased local expenditure, has become so 
great that still further means must be 


, taken if we are to lighten the tax burden. | 
An attempt at equalization of the tax | 
burden between real estate and other | 


forms of wealth has been made by the 


New York State Commission for the Re- | 


vision of the Tax Laws in its recommen- 
dations to the 1932 Legislature, wherein 
additional taxes were suggested which, if 
levied and distributed in accordance with 
the recommendations, would result in an 


easing of the tax burden on real estate Radio Commission by Chief Examiner | of Virginia $283,367 to meet current emer- 


generally by some 25 or 30 per cent. How- 
ever, in times of economic depression, this 
plan could not be put into entire operation 
and suggestions must be made for the cur- 
tailment or control of local expense. 


‘Outside Veto Power 


Seen as Desirable 


Specific studies are now being made to 
this end and various plans are being con- 
sidered. 
will be no effective checking of local ex- 
penditure until and unless such expen- 
| diture is subject to veto by some authority 
outside the sphere of local influence. 

Such plans have been tried in certain 
of the States, notably Indiana and North 
Carolina, with varying degrees of success. 
Shifting taxes will not reduce total ex- 
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Pennsylvania RR. 


uilding 


Reconstruction Funds Ad- 
vanced to State of Vir- 
ginia for Relief Needs of 


Relief can reasonably be expected from | ° 
Three Counties 
| greater base and lightening the load. At) 
the present time more reliance must be | 
placed on lightening the load than on! 


spreading the base. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
vania to increase employment and stim- 
To lighten the load a yardstick of es-|Ulate business, the report said. The se- 
| sential government functions must be used | CUrity pledged by the Pennsylvania for 
in order to determine which are the non-| this further loan is collateral valued by 
| essentials to be omitted or curtailed. These | th road at eae which ‘had been 
| essential functions are the protection of | Pledged for its prior loan. ia 
|life, health and property. All the other; Work Loan to Pennsylvania Railroa 
| present services of government are either|,, The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
| subordinate or incidental to these essen- | tion’s announcements regarding the Penn- 
tials | Sylvania Railroad loan and the direct re- 
‘thi irgini y in full text: 
Local expense, to be kept within bounds, | ief loan to Virginia follow in cert 
| should be subject to veto by some author- | _ 4 loan of $2,000,000 to the Pennsylvania 
|ity outside the sphere of local influence. | Railroad Co. for the purposé of building 
| Services not strictly local should be shared | 1,285 freight cars has been approved by 
lin by adjoining benefited communities or | the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
lby the State. Outmoded forms of local| THe loan had previously been approved | 
government should be subjected to re- by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
lorganization along economic lines. If | #5 required by the Reconstruction Finance 
|these things are done, the real estate tax | Act- se 
| will stand the remaining strain. If they|. Inasmuch as the building of the cars is 
are not—government bills cannot be paid | /argely an assembling job, employment will 
| in town lots or farms. | be stimulated in shops and plants turning 
puekeds out trucks, axles, brakes, roofs, wheels| 
j and other parts as well as in the Altoona 
| (Pa.) shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad 


Extended Operations |Co, where 500 men will be employed five 
| | 





} 


| ginia, called to discuss the general finan- 


Telephone Companies 


It is believed by some that there | 


‘Of Two Radio Stations 


| 
| 


In California Opposed 


'Federal Examiner Recom-| 


/ mends Denial of Applica- 


tions Submitted for Un-)| 
limited Hours 


Denial of applications of two California | 
|radio broadcasting stations, Magnolia 
| Park, Ltd., Burbank, and the Pickwick 
| Broadcasting Corporation, Ltd., Los An- | 
/geles, is recommended to the Federal 





Ellis A. Yost, in a report made public | 
| Sept. 19, on the ground that the pro-| 
grams do not serve public interest, con- | 
venience or necessity. 

The two stations at present share cer- | 
tain hours of their assignments together, | 
but each sought unlimited hours of oper- | 
ation. Magnolia Park, Ltd., Station | 
KELW, operates on a present assignment | 
of 780 kilocycles frequency and 500 watts 
power and shares with the Pickwick | 
Broadcasting Corporation, Ltd., Station 
KTM, whose present assignment is 780 
kilocycles frequency, 500 watts power, and 
|1 kilowatt, local sunset. 
| Advertising Complaints 

In addition to numerous complaints 
;against Station KELW for its methods 
| and manner in obtaining commercial 
| broadcasts and the form and substance 


| penditure and the only way to meet the | in which these broadcasts were made as 


| present situation, when taxes cannot be | compared with the form of advertisements | 


shifted because there is no place to shift proposed to be made and the financial 


them to, is on the one hand to cut down 


| handling of its sales, broadcasts of a busi- 


on expenditures for nonessential services ness nature by Station KTM were cen- 


and on the other hand to exercise efficient 
control over such expenditures, having in 
mind the economic resources of the tax- 
ing unit concerned. 

Turning now to the problem of the rural 
communities, we find that for the most 
part, and at any rate in New York State, 
the value of the farm and the income 
therefrom have been substantially sta- 
tionary for the past two decades, while 


| taxes during the same period have ap- | 


proximately doubled, and this in spite of 
|the fact that these communities neither 


need nor have any such services as the! 


urban communities. 

More than half of their expenses are for 
schools or highways, and a large part of 
the remainder is for various forms of so- 
cial service. In these instances it is quite 
proper that the State should give State 


|aid and it is done. 
Nevertheless the farm owner is still bur- | 


dened with taxes and something must be 
The State 
might take on a still greater part of the 
expense for schools or a still greater share 
in the expense for highways or for social 
welfare, but in each of these cases as a 
price for the additional contribution the 
State could quite properly insist on a 
greater share in the supervision over these 
respective functions. It would not do to 
simply dump more moyey into the rural 
cojm;munities, or the urban communities 
either, without adequate supervision. 


Precedents Established 


For Larger Units 


The enlargement of the unit of rural 
local government has a number of prece- 


dents in the State of New York, such as|! 


the nine judicial districts of the State 
and a similar division of representation 
on the Board of Regents, the State Council 
of Farms and Markets, and the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. State Senate and 
congressional districts cross county lines. 
These districts, however, are based on 
population and area and not based on eco- 
nomic lines. 

There would seem to be no reason why 


these precedents could not be developed | 


along economic lines, for example, for 


| schools, nighways, hospitals, county homes 
| for the poor, and a number of other sim- 
rendering absolutely | 
This has already been done, | 


ilar functions not 
local service. 
in a measure, in some States, 
North Carolina and Virginia. 
The forming of these larger units would 
result in a lessening expense of adminis- 
tration, together with a decrease in cost 


notably 


through greater efficiency and through} 


spreading the overhead of government 
over a larger tax base. There is no 
economic objection to such a plan. The 
opposition comes from inertia, historical 
tradition, politics, amd a sense of local 
pride which would have to be sacrificed if 
a smaller unit were absorbed by a larger 


one so as to substantially lose its identity. | 


It is not believed, however, that if the 
people of a given community can be con- 
vinced that they would be economically 
better off in a large unit than a smaller 
one, they will let either tradition or the 
“army of occupation” of office holders who 
will lose their jobs, prevent it. 

It is more than possible that many com- 
promises will have to be made in order to 
even get a start on the larger unit, but 
the object is certainly worth the effort, 
and aside from equalization of the tax 
burden and further State contribution, it 
would seem to be the only way to reduce 
rural expenditure unless through curtail- 
ment of service. 

Now to sum up in conclusion: The real 
estate tax has not yet broken down but it 
ig fast approaching the breaking point be- 


j cause it is already carring a greater bur- 


;Sured as “of doubtful merit” and objec-| 
tionable from the standpoint of good 
| business ethics, the report asserts. 

Bot hstations were cited for putting on 
| programs of an operator of a cancer clinic | 
|in Los Angeles who was not licensed by | 
the California Medical Board to practice 
medicine. Station KTM refused after in- 
| vestigation to permit the broadcast but 
| Station KELW continued them. 


Astrological Forecasts 


Chief Examiner Yost presented excerpts 
of astrological and numerological broad- 
;casts of one Zandra described as “the 
/eminent philosopher and psychologist,” 
|not held to be a fortune-teller with claims 
|of the supernatural, but one who could 
j}apply his science in solving every-day 
problems of individuals and show them 
;the way to prosperity and happiness. 
Listeners were told to write Zandra and 
obtain for $1 either his Astrological Reve- 
lations or his Mystery Guide. In answer 
|to three questions and the date of the 
| writer’s birth, Zandra then offered to give 
|the purchaser of either of the books a 
| written answer to the questions “free.” 

The station also broadcast talks based 
upon horoscopical reading of one Zenda/| 
;and answers to questions put to her which 
;she answered by mail after which she} 
| advertised her horoscopical reading at $1. | 
These broadcasts are no longer put on by | 
Station KTM and will not be permitted in | 
the future, the report of facts states. | 

In his conclusion, the Examiner further | 
stated: 

“The burden is upon the applicant sta- | 
tion requesting the radio broadcasting fa- | 
| cilities assigned another station to prove | 
by a preponderance of the evidence that | 
|a transfer of such facilities as proposed | 
| by the applicant would serve public in-| 
| terest, convenience and necessity. This, 
| both applicants herein failed to do. 
| “The delegation of Stations KELW and! 
KTM would reduce the present quota of 
the State of California from .38 of a unit 
|over-quota to 34 of a unit under-quota, 
and reduce the present over-quota status 
of the Fifth Zone by .72 of a unit.” | 


| : : “we 
Argentine Code Statute 


Is Delayed One Month 


| The enforcement of the decree recently | 
}enacted in Argentina prohibiting in effect 
|the use of private codes in telegraphic | 
messages to or from Argentina unless a/| 
copy of the code has been deposited with | 
the Department of Posts and Telegraphs, | 
which was to take effect Sept. 30, has 
been postponed for one month, according 
te informa! advices received by the De-| 
partment of Commerce. No prediction | 
can be made as to the outcome of nego- | 
tiations in progress between chambers of | 
commerce in Buenos Aires and Argentine | 
authorities concerning this measure.— (De- | 
partment of Commerce.) 


Fund Allotments Approved 
By the Secretary of War 


The Secretary of War has approved 
the following allotment of funds under 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
of 1932 for rivers and harbors: 

Ohio River, $65,000. For raising the 
lower guide walls at Locks Nos. 15, 16, 17 
and 22 in the Huntington, W. Va., District. | 

Detroit River, Michigan, $795,000. For 
deepening the channels. The work pro- 
posed involves excavation at Fighting 
Island Channel, channel at head of the 
river, and channel below Livingstone 
Channel.— (Issued by the Department of 


War.) | 


|who otherwise would not be employed | 


| Stitution the Governor has no authority 


months. 
30,000 Tons of Steel Needed | 
It is estimated that four times the num- 
ber of man-hours of employment will be | 
created because of this work in outside! 
shops as in the Pennsylvania shops. Ap- | 
proximately 30,000 tons of stee] will be 
used. 
Of the 1,285 cars to be built, 925 will! 
e box cars and 360 automobile cars. 
In applying for the loan from the Re-| 
construction Corporation, the railroad} 
company stated that the construction of | 
the cars could not be undertaken with- 
out the loan from the Corporation, and 
that the purpose of building the cars at 
this time was to give employment to men 


b 


this Fall and Winter. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, Monday, made available to the State 


gency relief needs in Halifax, Pulaski and) 
Wise Counties. 


Application Filed by Governor 


The money was made available upon ap- 
plication of the Governor of Virginia un- 
der Title I, section 1, subsection (c) of 
the Emergency Relief and Construction | 
Act of 1932. It is intended to supplement 
funds made available or to be made avail-| 
able within the State. 

It is understood that such of these sup-, 
plemental funds as are expended for work 
relief will be used on the basis of the fol- 





| lowing definition: Work relief is wages or 


other compensation in cash or in kind, 
paid for work under the following condi-| 
tions: | 

1,—The recipients of work relief and the | 
amounts given are both determined on 
the basis of actual need; 

2.—The funds for such relief are made_ 
available from those specifically appro- 
priated or contributed for relief purposes; | 

3.—The funds are used for worth while| 
projects determined by the locality, which 
could not otherwise be undertaken at the 
time or in the immediate future. 

The Governor, in supporting data sub- 
mitted, states that, beginning with the 
year 1928 floods, subnormal crops and two 
droughts have contributed to bring about 
the serious conditions now existing in 
Halifax County, with the county totally 
unable to take care of needy cases. 

Acuate Situation in Pulaski 

In Pulaski the need for relief is de-| 
scribed by the Governor as acute, occa-| 
sioned by lack of industrial employment | 
and prevailing drought conditions. The! 
only sources of employment of common 
labor in Wise Conuty are in the produc- 
tion of coal and in construction and main- 
tenance of public roads, according to sup- 
porting data. Coal production is about 3 
per cent of normal. 

The Governor further advised the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation that in 
all three of the above named counties con- | 
siderable sums, both public and private, 
have been expended for relief. | 

With reference to the availability of 
State funds, it is said that under the Con- 


to divert any State funds for the purpose | 
of furnishing relief or work relief; that 
he is not authorized to borrow money for, 
this purpose other than in the manner by | 
which he seeks to obtain it from the Re-| 
construction Finance Corporation, and 
that the State of Virginia has no funds 
which can be made available for purposes 
of this character. 


Injunction Is Denied 
On Prohibition Vote 


Michigan Court Refuses to In- 
terfere With Election Issue 


Lansing, Mich., Sept. 19. 

Citizens of Michigan were assured an 
opportunity to vote at the general election, 
Nov. 8, on the proposal to repeal the 
prohibition amendment of the State Con- 
stitution, when the State Supreme Court 
Genied a petition seeking an injunction | 
to restrain the Secretary of State from | 
placing the issue on the ballots. 

The petition which the cou¥t denied was 
filed by O. C. Atkinson, of Battle Creek. 
Mr. Atkinson ana his associates main- 
tained in their brief that Michigan is not 
entitled to vote on amending its Con- 
stitution until the Eighteenth Amendment 
is changed; they also contended that, so} 
long as the Eighteenth Amendment is un- | 
changed, any vote such as proposed in 
Michigan would be in conflict with the | 
basic law of the Nation. 

The Supreme Court did not reply to| 
these claims but merely wrote the word 
“denied” across the application for an in- 
junction. 





Other Than Broadcasting 
Radio Applications Filed | 


The following appiications other than | 
broadcasting received by the Federal Radio 
Commission were made public Sept. 19: 


Applications other than broadcasting: 

W8XC, Ford Motor Co., Oakwood Boule- 
vard, Dearborn, Mich., renewal for 389 kc., 
1 kw.; special experimental station. 

W9XH, Ford Motor Co., Lansing, Ill., re-| 
newal for 389 kc., 1 kw.; special experimental | 
station. | 

W8XE, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., | 
renewal for 389 kc., 1 kw.; special experimental! | 
station. | 

KHK,. Mutual Telephone Co., Wahiawa, T. | 
H., modification of license for additional fre- 
ayency, 11,310 kc.; coastal telegraph station 

here were also received 137 applications for 
amateur station licenses, 


ss lags German Stocks - 
PRESIDENT’S DAY| Casa a0 Indicate. 


At the Executive Offices 
Buying in Future 


Sept. 19, 1932 

9:30 a. m—Henry L. Stimson, Secre- 
tary of State, called to discuss matters 
of State. 


10:15 a. m.—Eugene Meyer, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, called. | 
Subject of conference not announced. | 


il a. m.—Representative Wyant 
(Rep.), of Greensburg, Pa., called to pay 


respects. 

11:30 a. m—E. F. Scattergood, chief 
engineer and general manager of the 
Bureau of Power and Light, of Los An- 
geles, Calif., called to discuss a pro- 
posed loan to Los Angeles, by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, to 
build a transmission line from Hoover 
Dam to Los Angeles. 


12 m.—A State delegation, headed by 
Senator Hatfield (Rep.), of West Vir- 


Difficulties, However, Found 
To Face New Orders, In- 
cluding Problem of For- 
eign Exchange 


Once world prices swing upward there 
should normally be a flow of German or- 
;ders for necessary imports of raw mate- 
rials, stocks of which are abnormally low 
jin many lines, according to a report of 
| the Commerce Department’s Regional Di- 
| vision. 
| Because, among other things, of the re- 
| stricted exchange, low purchasing power 
|generally, and the continued decline in 
; prices, hand-to-mouth buying has pre- 
vailed and stocks are very low in many 
jlines, evidencing a large potential de- 
| mand both for producers’ and consumers’ 
goods. This is especially the case as re- 
|gards plant renewals and new equipment. 

However, difficulties will face any re- 
}newed buying. Replenishment of stocks 
| will be hampered by lack of foreign ex- 
|change which continues to be one of the 
|country’s pressing problems. Even with 
jimports at their present low level, supply 
of foreign exchange is inadequate and 
e the Reichsbank is hard put to make both 
in ends meet. 





cial situation of West Virginia. 


12:30 p. m.—Judge John Barton Payne, 
chairman of the American Red Cross, 
called to tell the President he was leav- 
ing for Paris on Sept. 23 to preside at 
the biennial meeting of the League of 
Red Cross Societies. 


Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence, 


Pay 340 Millions 


Tariff Tendencies 


Di id d f Year. Another factor militating against a sud- 
y , den buying rush if the price level moves 

IV 1 en S or jup is the apparent tendency toward 
oni economic self-sufficiency. Imposition of 

|tariff increases and import contingents 
seems to indicate that official Germany’s 
attitude is toreserve the domestic mar- 
ket for local producers, and further steps 
‘in this direction will undoubtedly follow. 


526,857 m Their Reports The leading products supplied by the 
United States to Germany during the first 


To the I. C. C. | six months of the present year were cot- 
{Continued from Page 1.) jton, valued at about $27,600,000; fruit, 
* ; about $6,480,000; lard and oleomargarine, 
of phanton circuit, 2,410,982; total miles pepe mineral oil, $5,760,000: wheat, 
of trench-main conduit only, 28,153; miles $3 600,000; corn, $2,880,000; and lead, $2,- 
of single duct, 134,561; miles of wire in| 640,000. 
underground cable, 55,138,975; miles of wire) While sentiment in business circles ap- 
in fer en, tte ar psec — to ee ee = most ~ 
11,044, of which 6, ave e, -\can be said is tha e decline seems 
ual switchboard equipment, 3,227 common | have been checked. There has been no 
battery service, 1,015 dial automatic| evidence of a seasonal revival normal at 
switchboard systems and 45 auto-mnaual | this time, in itself an unfavorable sign. 
systems; total company sfations, ree Export Trade Disappointing 
266; total private line stations, ’ | Ex 
’ “ : ; Ez port trade has been particularly dis- 
— Ta isl — 425,141; total all sta-| .ointing. Exports for July were about 
The average number of local telephone aaeen oo hae Tepate wane tall 
exchange messages originated per month mained . practically the same in July as 
for all these companies in the United | in June, experienced a slight further 
States was 2,488,069,590, while the average | shrinkage in August. The export surplus 
number of telephone toll messages Orig- | however, on which Germany must depend 
— va ae — eae | to a a ne = eo 
, erase eee eraged considerably less in July an 
be of Stations was i 817.08 The {ola Cagis dhan over the fet all ofthe yea 
sen , ile the position of the ichsban! 
— oo, aon ait cand = pod = . |improved somewhat during August, and 
Dece! be ‘1931 they numbered 332,183, | ‘he liquidity of some private banks also 
see T, t gives detailed figures for all | Stowed a slight improvement, saving bank 
a dak, aaneea _— deposits registered a further drop dur- 
F Ss 2S. ; s 
Some of the larger dividends during the a ee ee ee wa 4 
year as listed are: The American Tele- | drawals of capital again exceaded new 
phone & Telegraph Co., en hag [investments in August, although the 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, $10.100.- | a vount was less than in July. Business 
000; Southern Bell Telephone Co., $9,999,- : 
920; Southern California Telephone Co., pope and bankruptcies were less than 
$8,750,000; Southern New Englan ele- | Trines ae 
: , : 7 , pt raw and _ semifinished 
phone Co., Sa: ee, noe ~ | products, still showed a downward tend- 
tomac Leena  aikaae Telephone |€M¢y in July. While unemployment fig- 
000; P cs ome “$2 610.000: Chesa- | Uxes Show a decline, it is believed that this 
Co. a Pig eee Telephone Co’ of Vir-|18 due to the more rigid standards of re- 
peane 440.000, Chesapeake & Potomac | ef eligibility than to any increase in eco- 
Telephone Co. of West. Virginia, $648,000; |nomIc activity—(Department of Come 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone | ; 
Co., $2,473,956; Illinois Bell Telephone Co., | 
$12,000,000; Indiana Bell Telephone Co., | 
$2,640,000; Michigan Bell Telephone Co., . 
$4,400,000; Mountain States Telephone & | Statistics furnished by the Canadian 
Telegraph Co., $3,843,976; New England | Department of Marine and Fisheries show 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., $10,661,518; | that during the month of July, 1932, Ca- 
New York Telephone Co., $31.329,000; New |Madian vessels landed 94,200 pounds of 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co. $8,831,616; | fresh halibut valued at $5,652 in Van- 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., $6,111,- | Couver and vicinity. Total bak Se 
961; Ohio Bell Telephone Co., $6,900,000; | ings _in Vancouver and vicinity & 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., $17,- | the first seven months of 1932 amounted 
555,000! Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., | t0 672,700 pounds as compared with 617,- 
$15,364,985; Wisconsin Telephone Co., | 00 pounds during the corresponding pe- 
$3,546,290. |riod of 1931.—(Department of Commerce.) 
In another report issued Sept. 19, the) SE 
Interstate Commerce Commission an-| compared with July, 1931. Total operating 
nounced that the total operating revenues | revenues in July, 1932, were given at $82,- 
of the 104 principal telephone companies, | 186,791 and in the corresponding period 
each having revenues in excess of $250,000, | of 1931 at $96,620,164. (Tabulation will be 
decreased $14,333,373 in July, 1932, as’ printed in the issue of Sept. 21.) 


Total Net Income of 312 
Concerns Shown as $355,- 





Vancouver Halibut Landings 


In New York 


they’re saying: 


“NEW YORKER’S THE FINEST 
HOTEL IN THE EAST. EVERY 
ROOM WITH TUB AND 
SHOWER, SERVIDOR, 4-PRO- 
GRAM RADIO. MODERATE 


RATES, TOO.” 


HOTEL NEW YORKER 


34TH STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 


In Detroit: 


“BOOK-CADILLAC’S THE WIN- 
NER OUT HERE. A SUPERB 
ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 
‘COSTS ONLY $3.00 A DAY. 
FINEST FOOD IN TOWN, AL- 


WAYS MODERATELY PRICED.” 


Book-Cadillac Hotel 


WASHINGTON BLVD. AT MICHIGAN AVE. - DETROIT 


BOTH HOTELS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RALPH HITZ 
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, tax bill of the taxpayer. 
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Analysis of Recent Tax Legislation | 


Given by Wisconsin Commissioner 





ov 


National Conference Told of Tendency to 


Substitute New Sources of Revenue | 
For General Property Levy 





A review of recent tax legislation | 
was resented at the 25th annual | 
conference on taxation held at Colum- 
bus, Ohgo, under the auspices of the 
National Tax Association, by Harold | 
M. Groves, member of the Wisconsin | 
Tar Commission. The first part of | 
Mr. Groves’ address was printed in the 
issue of Sept. 19 and concludes as | 


~ follows: 

There are, of course, opportunities for 
economy which we have not mentioned | 
and which have been advocated and prac- 
ticed to some extent in the States. All| 
of the so-called “frills” of government 
have been in for much attack. Free 
textbooks, athletics, vocational education, 
play features, and free feeding in the 
public schools, free clinics, visiting nurses, 
and even libraries have been placed in this 
class by some of the critics. Our extensive 
highway building program affords much 
opportunity for economy and deflation, but 
this, of course, would be at the expense | 
of the employment of labor. ; 

The other principal method for relieving | 
the general property taxpayer is by means | 
of shifting part of his burden to some one | 
else. Never before has there been so much | 





| This system was adopted in Wisconsin in| 


violated the ability principle in paying no 
| heed to the trend in income. 
| have a substantial tax to pay in a par- 
ticular year and no income with which 
to pay it. 


makes it impossible to collect on the un-| 
taxed portions of the averaged income 
after the taxpayer dies or leaves the State. 


for the Revision of Tax Laws in 1932 re- 
cently recommended a new method of sta- | 
bilizing the receipts from the income tax. | 


tion to spend. 
administration or Legislature to bind 


The first is the system of taxing each | 
year the average of several years’ income. 


1927 and is still in operation there, though | 
it has been repealed; the State is about | 
to return to the single year basis. | 

The three-year average method was not 
popular in Wisconsin. It was felt that it 


One might 


Moreover, a court decision in Wisconsin 


The New York State Tax Commission | 





They proposed that a reserve be built up| bonds for relief purposes and provided | 
during good years and drawn upon during | that these bonds should be paid: off by} 
bad ones. 


This seems like a sensible and logical | 


| proposition, but it is confronted with a} 


political difficulty. No party in power cares | 
to save up funds for tne next administra- | 
It is impossible for one 


its | 


talk and so much interest in plans for | succegsors. 


“remodeling the tax system.” We are told | 
that the general property tax is like a 
19th century carburetor in a 20th cen- 
tury engine—antiquated and inadequate | 
to meet the needs of a modern State. | 

California created, in 1931, a permanent) 
Tax Research Bureau in the State Board | 
of Equalization, specifically directed to re- 
pert to the Legislature ways and means 
of relieving homes, farms, and other real 
estate. It was given an appropriation of 
$90,000. During 1930-31 special fiscal com- 
missions reported in at least 14 States. At 
Jeast as many more States have commis- | 
sions, committees, or special surveys, many 
of them liberally supported, which have 
reported since 1931 or are scheduled to re- 
port soon. 

Perhaps the chief rival of the property 
tax as a source of State revenue is the 
State income tax. The State income tax 
has been making considerable progress 
and is now used both more intensively 
and more extensively as a source of 
State revenue than it was two years ago. 
New income tax laws have been adopted 
since 1930 in Idaho, Utah, Vermont, and 
Tlinois. The States first named apply 
their tax to the incomes of both individ- 
uals and corporations; the Illinois tax ap- 
plies to individuals only. The Idaho and 
Utah laws are mildly graduated from 1 to} 
4 per cent. The Vermont law is not grad- | 
uated but has a classification feature. 
Income is classified as earned and un- 
earned and the rate of 2 per cent is given 
the former and 4 per cent the latter. 


Classification Applied 


Also to Exemption 

The classification is also applied to the 
exemption. Against earned income a 
thousand dollar exemption is allowed the 
taxpayer with an additional thousand if 
he is married and $200 for each dependent. 
For unearned income, if this is the sole 
source of the taxpayer’s income, the ex- 
emptions are $400 for the taxpayer and) 
$800 for himself and spouse. The Illinois 
Tates are graduated with generous 
brackets ranging from 1 per cent on the 
first $1,000 of taxable income to 6 per cent 
on income in excess of $25,000. The Illi- 
nois law has been declared unconstitu- 
tional by a county court-and is now be- 
fore the Supreme Court of that State. 

Several States will vote on the income | 
tax during the Fall elections either in| 
the form of a constiutional amendment | 
or a statute. Among these States are 
Kansas, Washington, Minnesota, West 
Virginia, and Colorado. A number of 
States had close contests on the issue 
of a State income tax at recent sessions | 
of their Legislatures. In Iowa, for ex- 
ample, the Governor was elected on a 
platform endorsing the income tax. An} 
income tax bill passed the Assembly and 
Was defeated when an amendment 
coupling it with a county assessor pro- 
vision was added in the Senate. 

Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Wisconsin, Tennessee, South Carolina, and 
Oregon, all raised the rates of their in- 
come tax schedules. Oregon now applies | 
a rate on corporate incomes of 8 per 
cent, the highest in the country. Oregon | 
has a personal property tax offset up to 
90 per cent of the corporation excise. The 
States which now have an income tax 
in some form are 24 in number—exactly 
half of the States of the Union. New 
York and Wisconsin both placed a tem- 
porary additional burden on individual in- 
come taxpayers to finance relief. 








Income Tax Issues 
Are Discussed 


We might digress at this point to dis- 
cuss several of the issues of the income | 
tax which have been thrust into promi- 
nence during the last two years. The first 
is that of offsets. Wisconsin was the first 
State to apply an income tax offset. Its 
offset permitted the owner of personal 
property to pay his income tax with a 
personal property tax receipt. This fea- 
ture was copied by North Dakota. Both 
States have since abandoned their experi- 
ments with income tax offsets. 

However, the new income tax law in 
Utah allows an offset for all property 
taxes paid up to one-third of the income 
Illinois also has 
an offset. It is limited to the tax on in- 
come-producing property imposed by the 
State of Illinois or any of its subdivisions. 
No greater proportion of the income tax 
may be offset than the income from the 
property bears to all the taxpayer’s in- 
come. 

In addition, an offset is allowed for 
the taxes paid on a home up to $100. The 
research of Professor Simpson, familiar 
to those who attended the meetings of this 
association last year, thus appear to be 
very timely. This research, it will be re- 
called, shows the effects of the offset pro- 
visions in income tax laws and the illu- 
sions under which many proponents of 
these provisions have been laboring. 


Tax Based on Average 


Of Several Years’ Income 
Another question in the income tax field 
is that of stability of revenue. The re- 


| the United States Board of Tax Appeals 


| portance in Wisconsin. 


| permitting the deduction of losses on the | 


|it has done with the inheritance tax; that | 


Broadening of Tax Base | 


In Levies on Income | 
A third issue concerns itself with the | 
broadening of the tax base. The income 


tax base can be broadened by decreasing 
the personal exemptions or by including 
other income exempt in the tax base. 

The State of Mississippi resorted to the | 


|first of these devices and cut the per-| 
sonal exemption exactly 50 per cent. The | 


United States Supreme Court contributed | 


something to broaden the base of the in-|come tax with a special additional tax 
come tax by the second method. | 


It appeared for a time that the income | 
from copyrights and patents was not tax- | 
able under State income taxes. In the} 
case of Long vs. Rockwood, the court | 
held that income from these sources Was | 
from a Federal instrumentality and could | 
not be taxed by the States. The decision | 
is definitely overruled by a unanimous | 
decision in the case of Fox Film Co. v. 
Doval. | 


Tax Exemption of Dividends 


Of Domestic Corporations | 

The recent willingness of the Supreme | 
Court to set aside or modify doctrines | 
that were thought to be established and! 


sacred suggests the possibility that the | 
court itself may one day give Govern-| 


ments more power to tax each other’s se- 
curities, On the other hand a decision of ! 


holds that the salaries of instructors and 
other employes of State universities are | 
not subject to the Federal income tax. 
Most States exempt from income taxa- 
tion dividends from domestic corporations 
in the hands of the stockholder. This is 
on the theory that the corporation pays | 
the tax for the stockholder when it pays 
the corporate income tax. This theory; 
has been under attack in Wisconsin. | 
A bill to eliminate the exemption of 
dividends passed one house of the Leg- 
islature by a large majority and narrowly 
failed in the other. This question has 
become an issue of very considerable im- 


The Wisconsin emergency relief tax, a 
special income tax used to raise relief | 
money, allowed no exemption for dividends. | 
However, it should be said that this tax ap- 
plies to individuals only. This law also} 
excludes capital gains and losses from the 
income tax base. 

The Federal law set a new precedent by 


sale of such securities. 


Coordination of Systems | 
Of Federal and State Taxes | 


The fourth issue involves the question | 
of coordination of Federal and State reve- | 
nue systems. Already there has been some | 
demand that the States surrender the in- | 
come tax to the Federal Government. | 


Friends of the State income tax reply | 
that in this country the States are obliged | 
to perform the more important functions 
of Government such as education, trans- 
portation, and relief. They need some 
financial resource besides the property 
tax. 

These people urged the Federal Gov- | 
ernment to do with the income tax what | 





is, grant a credit of some amount against ; 
the Federal tax for income taxes paid 
the States. It is claimed that this would | 
make the income tax more universal 
among the States and make competition 
more equitable among corporations and 
individuals doing an interstate business. 
Perhaps the second maior substitute for 
the property tax has been the gasoline tax. 
During 1931, 13 States increased their 
gasoline tax. There were no decreases. 


; ment of the fee by each of the individual 


| erty. 


| flat rate of 3 mills. 


Ruling on Malt Fee ‘Canada’s Pride’ 


Asked in M ichigan 


Decision Sought From Courts | 


On Payments by Stores 
Of Chain Group 


Lansing, Mich., Sept. 19. 

The Michigan courts have been asked’ 
to decide whether a corporation having 
several stores in the State is required to 
pay a registration fee of $25 for each of 
such stores selling malt products, 

The plaintiff in the case is the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., which alleges that 
it should pay only one fee of §25 for its| 
900 Michigan stores. The Secretary of 
State, Frank D. Fitzgerald, requires pay- | 
stores of the chain selling malt products. | 
The company contends that the Secre- 
tary of State’s ruling is “arbitrary and} 
unlawful,” and contrary to a former opin- 
ion written by the Attorney General. Mr. 
Fitzgerald contends that the Legislature | 
intended to tax each store doing a retail 
malt business. 


the expenditure for relief of all or part of | 
the counties’ or cities’ share of the gaso- 
line and motor vehicle license revenues | 
is authorized. | 

Mlinois authorized the State to issue | 





diverting to this purpose part of the coun- 
ties’ share of the ‘gasoline tax collected 
by the State and allocated to the coun- 
ties. In other States there is a wide de-; 
mand for the diversion of gasoline tax | 
money for relief. 

Critics oF tne general property tax have | 
long pointed to the fact that it breaks | 
down in its attempt to reach that form | 
of wealth called intangible property— | 
stocks and bonds and mortgages and the 
like. 

Some States like Wisconsin. abandoned 
the ad valorem tax on this property when | 
they adopted their State income fax. The 
income’ tax does not, however, impose a/| 
burden on this type of property at all 
equivalent to the burden imposed upon 
real estate by the property tax. 

This fact has been recognized in some 
States by the adoption of a classified in-| 


upon the income from intangibles. This | 
system has recently been adopted in Ten- 
nessee and Oregon. | 

Under the Oregon income tax law the) 
net income of individuals is taxable at 
rates ranging from 1 per cent on the first | 
$1,000 of income to 5 per cent on net in-| 
come in excess of $4,000. Oregon imposes | 
an excise on corporations based on net in- 
come and with a flat rate of 8 per cent. 

Neither interest nor dividends are tax- 
able under either the above—both are in- 
cluded in an additional tax imposed upon 
the net income from intangibles. Interest | 
paid is deductible. The rate is 8 per cent. 
The exemption for a single taxpayer un- | 
der the intangibles tax is $1,500 minus his 
combined net income from all sources as | 
defined in this and the personal income 
tax act, with a maximum exemption of 
$500. 


Exemptions Allowed 


On Income Outlined 

That is, if a taxpayer has $500 income 
from interest and no other income, he is | 
allowed it all as an exemption; if he has | 
other income of $800,-he is allowed an | 
exemption of $200. The exemption for a 
married taxpayer is $2,500 minus the com- 
bined net income from all sources. The | 
maximum exemption is $800. There is no 
additional allowance for dependents. 

The Tennessee tax was enacted in the | 
second special session of the Tennessee | 
Legislature in 1931. It imposes a tax of 5 | 
per cent on the income from stocks and | 
bonds and notes. The income from stocks | 
is not taxable where the corporation issu- 
ing the stock has 75 per cent or more of 
its corporate property assessable in Ten- 
nessee The tax is allowed as a credit 
against general income taxes imposed, but 
no personal exemptions are allowed. 

Ohio had no general personal income | 
tax and until 1931 intangible property in| 
that State was taxable as general prop- | 
The classification law enacted in 
that year provided for a different stand- 
ard of assessment for different classes of 
property. Money and current credits less 
current debts was required to pay a low 
Owners of securities 
yielding an income were required to pay a 
tax on the income at a rate of 5,per cent. 

Unproductive securities were given a! 
rate of two mills on their value and cer- 
tain sepcific stocks and credits were to be | 
taxed on an ad valorem basis with rates 
of two to five mills on the value of such 
intangibles. 

Kansas re-enacted its special tax on in- 
tangibles in 1931. Pennyslvania and 
Georgia are to vote this Fall-on amend- 
ments permitting the classificaion of | 
property. | 

In addition to the income tax, the gaso- | 
line tax, and special taxes on intangibles, | 
many States have looked to various sales 
and excise taxes for new revenue to re-| 
lieve the property taxpayer. North Caro- 
lina imposed a gross sales tax on whole- 





sale and retail merchants, graduated ac- 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.1 
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In i932, there are only four States, in- 
| cluding the District of Columbia, with a 
2-cent tax. Connecticut, Missouri, Rhode 
Island and the District of Columbia are 
the four. 
| Eleven States have but a 3-cent tax, 17 
| States have a 4-cent tax, 9 States have a 
5-cent tax, 5 Staies have a 6-cent tax and 
2 States have a 7-cent tax. 


\Federal Gasoline Taxes 


|Superimposed on State Levy 


| The Federal tax, of course, is super- 
| imposed upon all of these State taxes. We 
have already called attention to the fact 
that at least one State, North Carolina, is 
committed to the policy of financing the 
| State highway system without a levy upon 
property. 

One of the few sources of revenue to 
} yield nearly its usual return during the 
| depression is the gasoline tax. There is 
|reported to be a decline in motor fuel 
|consumption of about 2.48 per cent. Not 


| only is this tax being used to pay a larger 
| part of our highway bill, but in addition 
it is being utilized in some States to meet 
the cost of relief. 


Ohio is the most noteworthy example. 


turns from the income tax vary with the | 
Swing of the business cycle, and at the} 
very time when the revenues may be} 5 ‘ 
needed most the receipts may be far be- | Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 17. 
low normal. This is the situation which According to the Attorney General of 
has confronted the Federal Government |Iowa, John Fletcher, six suits have been 
and brought about its recent huge $2,000,- | started to collect, $106,900 from certain oil 
00C,000 deficit. |companies alleged to have sold a mixture 

Several devices to increase the stability |of naptha and other petroleum products 
@f the tax have been tried or proposed.|/as motor fuel. 


Against Sellers of Naphtha 


| Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Not Registrable 
For Soft Drinks 


Application Denied Because 
Of Deceptive Similarily 
To ‘Canada Dry’ Trade- 
mark for Ginger Ale 








CanaDA Dry GINGER ALE, INCORPORATED, 
v. 

INTERNATIONAL Propucts Company, CAN- 
apA’s PripE Propucts Company, INnc., AS- 
SIGNEE, Sus. 

Commissioner of Patents. 


Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 


Opposition No. 11435 to registration of | 


trade mark for Root-Beer Extract and 
Nonalcoholic Carbonated and Noncar- 
bonated Fruit Juices sold for Soft Drink 
Purposes, 
1930, Serial No. 298105. 

Epwarp S. Rocers, ALLEN M. Reep, WILLIAM 
T. Woopson, Francis L. Browne, DuDLEY 
Browne and TuHos. Meap Jr., for Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.; Joun B. Hosty 
for International Products Company, 
Canada’s Pride Products Company, Inc., 
Assignee, Sub. 


Commissioner's Opinion 
Aug. 13, 1932 
Kinnan, First Assistant Commissioner.— 
This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the applicant, International Prod- 
ucts Company, Canada’s Pride Products 
Company, Inc., assignee, substituted, of 
the decision of the Examiner of, Trade 


Mark Interferences, sustaining the oppo-| 


sition of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
and adjudging the applicant not entitled 
to the registration for which it has made 
application. 

The applicant seeks recognition of the 
notation “Canada’s Pride” appearing upon 
a background which is readily recognized 
as an outline map of Canada, the mark 


|being used upon root-beer extract and 


nonalcoholic carbonated and noncarbon- 
ated fruit juices sold for soft drink pur- 
poses. Continuous use of its mark is al- 
leged since Sept. 10, 1929. 


Prior Use Claimed 


The opposer sets up adoption and use 
for many years prior to applicant’s en- 
trance into the field of the mark “Canada 
Dry” appearing in some instances upon 
a background, as shown by opposer’s 
labels exhibit No. 1, and in other instances 
associated with a map of Canada, the op- 


poser’s mark being used upon packages | 
There ; 


and bottles containing ginger ale. 
is also an allegation that within the last 
year, presumably 1930, the opposer has 
applied its mark to orangeade and lime. 
Ownership of trade mark registration No. 
155002, issued May 16, 1922, is claimed by 
opposer. 

Both parties have filed testimony. It 
satisfactorily appears that the opposer is 
the prior user of its mark by a consider- 
able number of years, has séld its goods 
substantially. all over the United States, 
has expended very large sums in adver- 
tising, and its total sales have been nearly 
$9,000,000 annually. Under these condi- 
tions the opposer is presumably in pos- 
session of a valuable good will as an as- 
set of its business; and if there is rea- 


sonable. doubt of confusion in trade, such! 


doubt must be resolved against the new- 
comer. 


Adjudicated Cases 
It is not deemed necessary to enter into 


any considerable discussion as to the} 


various adjudicated cases defining the 


meaning of goods belonging to the same} 


class or possessing the same characteristics. 
It will be sufficient to here state that 


it is deemed clear enough the goods of | 


the respective parties belong to the same 
general class of beverages and soft drinks, 
and that it is proper to hold they possess 
the same descriptive properties within the 
meaning of the trade-mark law as inter- 
preted by the decided cases. National 


Biscuit Co. v. Sheridan, 402 O. G. 4, 44 F.| 


(2d) 987, 18 C..C. P. A. (Patents) 1720; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., v. Hartogen- 


sis (Arrow Emblem Co., Inc., sub.), 396 O. | 


Go. 77, @ F. @d) 2, 17 6.0. P. A. 
(Patents) 1166; Malone v. Horowitz, 399 
O. G. 416, 41 F. (2d) 414, 17 C. C. P. A. 


(Patents) 1252; California Packing Corpo-| 


ration v. Tillman & Bendel, Inc., 394 O. G. 
789, 40 F. (2d) 108, 17 C. C. P. A. 1048; 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Co. (Maxwell House 
Products Co., Inc. sub.) v. Hal Dick Manu- 


facturing Company, 395 O. G. 10, 40 F.) 


(2d) 106,17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 1103. 
Effect of Disclaimer 


The applicant presses the view that a 
disclaimer appearing in the registration of 


opposer’s mark narrows its rights so far} 


as they should be considered in the in- 
stant proceeding. It is not seen that there 
is merit in this contention. The disclaimer 
relates to the printed words “apart from 
the mark shown in fhe drawing.” 


of Canada. 
words used by it appear across the back- 
ground of a map of Canada. The appli- 


T LAW » 








| MOTOR VEHICLES—Parent’s liability for child’s negligence in use of family car— 


Family purpose doctrine— 


son in driving the car during a so-called 


A mother, as the owner of an automobile which she had furnished for use by the 
members of her family was not liable for damages caused by the negligence of a 


“joy ride” in the State of South Dakota. 


The son at the time of the accidént was using the car for his sole personal pleasure 


and that of his companions of his own age. 


The plaintiff in an action against the 


mother invdked the family purpose doctrine under which the head of a family 
who supplies an automobile for the use and pleasure of & family is liable for the 
| negligence of any member in using the automobile under the doctrine of respondeat 
superior though the member is using the car at the time of the accident for his 


sole personal pleasure. 


The South Dakota court after referring to the “direct con- 


flict in the authorities” as to the application of such doctrine aligned itself with 


the courts in which the doctrine does not 
reasoning and the recent trend of the 


obtain. The court stated that “the better 
authorities is against sustaining liability 


upon the basis of this doctrine,” that “some of the courts that at the outset had 


that the doctrine is unsound.” 


adhered to the doctrine, have since abandoned it” and that “we are of the opinion 


| Behseleck v. Andrus et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7317, Sept. 10, 1932. 





Decisions Published in 
| Trade 


TRADE MARKS—Class of goods— 


Full Text 4 This Issue 
Marks 


| Root beer extract and nonalcoholic carbonated and noncarbonated fruit juices 
for soft drink purposes have same descriptive properties as ginger ale, oranzgeade 


and lime.—Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
Pride Products Co., Inc., assignee, sub. 
20, 1932. 


, Vv. International Products Co., Canada's 
(Comr. Pats.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1342, Sept. 


TRADE MARKS—lIdentity and similarity—Words and symbols— 
“Canada’s Pride” on background map of Canada is deceptively similar to “Canada 
Dry” sometimes with map of Canada.—Canada Dry Ginger Ale., Inc., v. Interna- 


tional Products Co., 


Canada’s Pride Products Co., 


Inc., assignee, sub. (Comr. 


| Pats.)—T U. 8, Daily, 1342, Sept. 20, 1932. 


TRADE MARKS—Disclaimers— 





“Canada Dry” on map of Canada has disclaimer of words “apart from mark shown 


in drawing,” this does not free another to 


use “Canada’s Pride” on map of Canada.— 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., v. International Preducts Co., Canada’s Pride Prod- 


| ucts Co., Inc., assignee, sub. (Comr. Pats.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1342, Sept. 20, 1932. 







application filed March 29,! 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusiisHep WITHOUT COMMENT By THE UntTep States Dart 











Federal Farm Credit Agencies — 
| Held Subject to.California Tax 


| 


Entrance and Franchise Levies Must Be Paid, 


| 
Attorney General of State Declares | 
ED | 

| 


\ 
Sacramento, Calif., Sept. 19. | State for the purpose of doing business | 
Regional agricultural credit corporations | therein would necessarily enter as a far- | 
organized by the Reconstruction Finance | ®!8" corporation and would have to com- 


|ply with the laws of the sister State in| 
Corporation in Delaware are subject to’ order to qualify to do business therein. | 


the California franchise tax, the Attorney | Section 405 of our Civil Code requires as 
General of that State, W. S. Webb, has| \condition precedent to qualifying in this 


. _| State the payment of a fee of $100 and a| 
|ruled. Such corporations can not do busi ifurther fee of $5 for filling the statement 
ness in California until the regular en-| therein required to be filed. 
| trance fee is paid, the opinion held. | So far as California is concerned the 
Congress could have provided for the Corporation in question would be a for- 
lereation of corporations possessing im- | eign corporation, organized under the laws 


| z ;of another State, and it is my opinion} 
munity from State laws, by creating such! that you are not authorized by any law 
| corporations under Federal laws, but that} of this State to permit such a corpora- 
it failed to do, Mr. Webb said. The opin-| tion to qualify to do business in this State 
ion, addressed to Frank C. Jordan,| Without first complying with the provisions 
Secretary of State, Sacramento, Calif., fol- | Of section 405. 
| lows in full text: | The Bank and Corporation Franchise 
| Dear Sir: oon as of this — Eaten snes | 
» p nancial, mercantile, manufacturing an 
I have received your letter of Com. 5 business corporation doing business within 
wherein you ask for an opinion in respect the limits of 
to the following: e limits of this State, of the classes re- 





The | 
mark shawn in the drawing includes the) 
words across the background of the map| 
In the applicant’s mark the} 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion created by Act of Congress is empow-! 
ered by section 201 (c) of the “Emergency | 
| Relief and Construction Act of 1932” to 
create regional agricultural credit corpo- 
rations with a paid-up capital of not less | 
than $3,000,000 to be subscribed by the} 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. These 
| corporations are to be managed by officers 
j}and agents appointed by the Reconstruc- 
| tion Finance Corporation, and will be em- 
powered to make loans or advances to 
farmers and stockmen. All expenses in-| 
| curred in the operation of such corpora-| 
| tions are to be paid by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 


These corporations are proposed to be 
| Organized under the laws of Delaware. 
| The questions which have been sub- 
mitted to you by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nace Corporation are: | 

(a) Whether under section 405 of the. 
| Civil Code of this State any such corpo- 
!ration desiring to transact its business in 
|this State will be required to pay $100, 
to quality in this State and a further fee) 
‘of $5 for filing the statement provided for 
in said section, and 

(b) Whether the provisions of the Bank | 
and Corporation Franchise Tax Act (Stats. | 
1929, p. 19, as amended) will apply to such 
qualifying corporation. 


Relief Act Provisions 
Said to Be Different 


Although section 10 of the Reconstruc- 
|tion Finance Corporation Act expressly 
| provides in part that 


“The corporation, including its fran- 
| chise, its capital, reserves, and surplus, and 
|its income shall be exempt from all taxa- 
|tion now or hereafter imposed by the, 
| United States, by any Territory, de-| 
pendency, or possession thereof, or by any | 
State, county, municipality, or local tax- | 
ing authority,” 
there is nothing of a similar nature in 
the provisions of the Emergency Relief 
;and Construction Act of 1932. 


| So far as the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is concerned it seems clear 
that it is a Federal instrumentality and | 
that by the express terms of the Federal 
Act creating it, it is exempt from the pro- 
visions of section 405 of our Civil Code, 
| as well as from the provisions of the Bank 
and Corporation Franchise Tax Act. 


In respect, however, to corporations | 
caused to be created under the laws of | 
| Delaware, or any other State, pursuant to 
the provisions of the Emergency Relief | 
and Construction Act of 1932, a different 
| situation exists. 


| 





Corporations Created 
Will Be State Units 


| §uch corporations will not be national | 


corporations created by act of Congress, | 
but will be State corporations presumably | 
incorporated in accordance with the laws 
of the States wherein they are incorpo- | 
|rated. ‘They will derive their powers from 
the laws of the State and probably the! 
States wherein they are incorporated will | 
require the payment of such fees as are 
|required by law to be paid by any other 
|incorporators as a condition precedent to 
| securing a corporate charter. There is no | 
power in the Federal Government, so far 
as I am aware, by which the State of 
Delaware, or ary other State, could be | 
|compelled to permit the incorporation of | 
such a corporation without the payment | 
|of such fees as are provided by law. 

Such a corporation entering a sister) 


cant therefore is not availing itself of the 
opposer’s disclaimer since to the extent) 
the applicant is using any of the words 
disclaimed by the opposer, such use is not 
apart from the mark as shown but is in 
connection with the other features of op- | 
poser’s mark. 

Without going into this matter further | 
it will be sufficient to state that the ques- | 
tion here for review is that of probable | 
|damage to opposer by registration of the 


upon probable confusian In trade. 


; viewed in their entirety are confusingly 
| similar. 

The decision of the examiner sustain- 
}ing the opposition and adjudging the ap- 
| plicant not entitled to the registration for 
which it has applied is affirmed. 





‘Bituminous Coal Output 
Shows Gain for Week 


Curtailed by the Labor Day holiday, 
|which was observed in’ varying degrees 
| throughout the country, production of bi- 
|tuminous coal declined to 5,290,000 net 
|tons in the week ended Sept. 10. Activ- 


lity was stimulated after the holiday, how- 
}ever, and the average daily rate of out- 
put for the week shows a gain of 6.1 per 
cent. The latest figures of bituminous 
consumption cover the three months April 
to June, during which the total of con- 
sumption plus exports averaged 4,884,000 
tons a week. . 

Anthracite production in Pennsylvania 
;during the week ended Sept. 10 is esti- 
mated at 633,000 net tons. The average 
| daily rate shows a decrease of 29.0 per 
cent from that in the preceding week. 

The total production of beehive coke 
during the week of Sept. 10 is estimated 
at 8,800 net tons.—(Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 





Alabama Senate Passes 


Montgomery, Ala., Sept. 19. 

The Alabama Senate has passed a bill 

(S. 71) to reduce the legal rate of inter- 

est in the State from 8 per cent to 6 per 
cent. 


|formed under the laws of Delaware, or 


| Act. 


| poration 


| grant to such corporatons any immunity | 
|from the payment of taxes or fees which 
| State laws require to be paid by other 


applicant’s mark, this damage being based | 
It 
seems clear enough the two marks when | 


Bill to Cut Interest Rate | 


ferred to in subdivision 2(a) of section 
16 of Article IIII of the Constitution, 
shall annually pay to the State, for the 
privilege of exercising its corporate fran- | 
chises within this State, a tax according 
to or measured by its net income, etc. | 
(Section 4.) 


Foreign Corporations | 


Subject to State Tax | 


A foreign corporation coming into this 
State to transact business and actually 
transacting business here becomes subject | 
to the provisions of the Bank and Corpo- | 
ration Franchise Tax Act. 


No authority is conferred by that act | 
upon the Franchise Tax Commissioner to! 
exempt a foreign business corporation 
from the payment of the tax therein pro-| 
vided for. In respect to a corporation | 


some other State, and transacting busi- | 
ness in this State, it would be the Com- | 
missioner’s duty to require the filing of 
a return and to assess and levy a tax in 
compliance with the provisions of the| 
| 

If a corporation caused to-be created by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was required to pay a tax so assessed, 
the payment could be made under protest 
as in other cases, and suit brought for 
refund, and in that manner the question 
of the corporation’s liability for the tax 
could be submitted to the courts for de- 
cision. In the absence of a judicial deci-| 
sion on the question it is my opinion that | 
such a corporation is subject to the pro- | 
visions of the Act and is not exempt from | 
the tax therein provided for. 


In reaching the conclusions herein 
stated it may be observed that, had Con- | 
gress desired to provide for the creation | 
of corporations possessing inmunity from | 
State laws, it could have accomplished 
that result by creating such corporations | 
under Federal laws and providing for such 
immunity. This, however, Congress did | 
not do, but on the contrary, merely au- | 
thorized the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
to cause corporations to be 
created, presumably under the laws of the 
Several States, and did not attempt to 


corporations. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 





Factors Affecting the Development of the 
Aecial Stage of Puccinia Graminis.—Aug. 
1932, Tech. Bull. No. 314, Bur. Plant In- 
dustry, U. S. Dept. Agri. Price, 10 cents. 

Agr. 32-815 

Contributions to the Hydrology of U. §S., 1931— 
Water-Supply Paper 638, Geological Survey, | 
U. S. Dept. Interior. Price, 35 cents. | 

GS15-852 

Bulletin of Engineering Information—Sept. 1, 
1932, No. 80, Bur. Engineering, U. S. Navy 
Dept. Apply at Bur. 22-26665 

Report From the Chief of Engineers on 
Cheyenne River, S. Dak., and Wyo., Cover- 
ing Navigation, Flood Control, Power De- 
velopment and Irrigration—U. S. War Dept. 
Apply at Dept. 32-27043 

Service and Regulatory Announcements No. 
133—Bur. Agricultural Economics, U. S8. 
Dept. Agri. Apply at Bur. Agr. 32-817 

Effect of Solid and Gaseous Carbon Dioxide 
Upon Transit Diseases of Certain Fruits and 
Vegetables—Sept., 1932, Tech. Bull. No. 318, 


Bur. Plant Industry, U. S. Dept. Agri. 
Price, 10 cents. Agr. 32-816 
Soil Survey of Milk River Area, Mont.—No. 


22, Series 1928, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils 
with Mont. Agricl. 
S. Dept. Agric. 


Apply at Bur. Agr. 32-814 





| 
| Maus, Cynthia Pearl. 


| Quisling, Vidkun. 


ae oS 
| Shillito, 
| 
| Sims, Mrs. Dorothy Rice. 


| N. 


Experiment Station, U. | 


Raguiee ons for Warehousemen Storing Cher- | 
r 


es in Sulphur Dioxide Brine—Service and 
Regulatory Announcements No. 134, August, 
1932, Bur. of Agricl. Economics, U. S. Bert: 
Agric. Apply at Bur. Agr. 32-813 
Contributions to Early Life Histories of Sixty- 
two Species of Fishes From Lake Erie and 
Tributary Waters—Bull. No. 10, Bur. of Fish- 
eries, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Apply at Bur. 
F32-17 
| Official Reports of Gugmeme Court—Vol. 286 
U. S., No. 3, Pages 352-581. 
Docs. Price, $1.50 per term. 
| 





Apply Supt. of | 


McLaughlin, Henry Woods. 


Marks, Percy. 


Moore, 


Morrison, Alex J. 


Robinson, William Albert. 


Saminsky, 


Information regarding these 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 


of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Lowry, Gentry G. Korada, a child widow of 


India, by ... 226 p Nashville, Tenn., 
Southern publishing association, 1931. 
32-13911 
Religious educa- 
tion in the rural church, by ... 220 p. N. 
Y., Flemifg H. Revell co., 1932. 32-13915 
The craft of writing. 


231 p. 

N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and co., 1932. 
32-14140 
Youth and creative liv- 
ing; a practical guide-book for youth and 
leaders of youth in the field of character 
growth. By Cynthia Pearl Maus. 167 p., 
illus. N. Y., R. Long & R. R. Smith, 1932. 
32-13909 


Mr. Justice Brandeis; essays by Charles E. 


Hughes, Max Leraer, Felix Frankfurter and 
others, edited by Felix Frankfurter, with an 
introduction by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
232 p. New Haven, Yale university press, 


1932. 32-14002 

Charles. Wakefield, birthplace of 
George eee, by ... 33 p. Wash- 
ington, The Wakefield national memorial 
association, 1932. 32-13996 


A new way to better golf, 


by ...; with a foreword by Rex Beach. 186 
p., illus. N. ¥., Simon and Schuster, 1932. 
*: : 32-13880 
Nichols, Mrs. Elizabeth (Berger). In the land 
of Bah. 259 p. Los Angeles, Calif., Press of 
Kellaway-Ide co., 1932. 32-13921 
Oakes, Bernard Francis. Football line play, 


for players and coaches, by .. ., illustrated 
with diagrams and photographic reproduc- 
tions. 258 p., illus. N. Y., A. S. Barnes and 
co., 1932. 32-13819 


| Quigley, Ithamar. Christ preaching to spirits 


in prison, by ... 128 p. Elizabeth, N. J., 
Mount Zion sanctuary publishing society, 
1931. 32-13914 


Russia.and ourselves. 284 
p. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1931. 


32-13989 

Reynolds, James Joseph. Modern social his- 
tory of the United States, by ... and 
Grace A. Taylor. 379 p., illus. N. Y., Noble 
and Noble, 1932. 32-13993 


10,000 leagues over 
- With 35 illustrations. 379 p., 
Y.. Brewer, Warren & Putnam, 1932. 
32-13878 
Mrs. Lillian (Buck). . Poems and 
adaptations, by .. designs by Natalie 
Gontcharova and Natalie Hays Hammond. 30 
p. Oxford, The Oxonian press, 1931. 
32-13936 


the sea, by... 
illus. N. 


| Sayles, Mary Buell, ed. Child guidance cases, 


edited by .. . foreword by Porter R. Lee. 
584 p. N. Y,, The Commonwealth fund, 
1932. 32-14120 
Shakespeare, William. Julius Caesar, by 


Shakespeare; Elizabeth the queen, by Max- 
well Anderson; edited by H. Harding. 
(Noble's comparative classics.) 335 p., illus, 
Noble and Noble, 1932. 32-13922 
Edward. Poetry and prayer. 125 p. 
Y., C. Scribnet’s sons, 1933, 32-1414 
Psychic bidding, by 
: - + With an introduction by Philip Hal 
Sims, captain of the “four horsemen.” 87 
p. N. Y., The Vanguard press, 1932. 
32-14125 
Smalley, Henry R. An analysis of horseman- 
ship, by Lt.-Colonel Henry R. Smalley. 143 
p., illus. Washington, D. C., American re- 
mount association, 1932. 32-13883 
Wheeler, John, fl. A treatise of commerce, 
reproduced from the London edition of 1601, 
with a bibliographical note by George Bur- 
ton Hotchkiss: (The Facsimile text society. 
Series v: Economics, v. 2.) 126 p. ” 
Published for the Facsimile text society by 
Columbia university press, 1931. 32-14001 
Wither, George. The history of the pestilence 
(1625) by George Wither, edited with an in- 
troduction and notes by J. Milton French. 
112 p. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard university 


press, 1932. 32-13919 
Wylie, Mrs. Elinor (Hoyt). Collected poems 
of Elinor Wylie. 311 p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 
2. 32-26577 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


petteations 
may be obtained by writing to the dee 
partment in the State given below. 


Y.—27th Ann. Dent. of Educ. Dept., for 
school yr ended July 31, 1930—Vol. 2, Univ, 
of New York. Albany, 1931. 

Laws of State of N. Y. passed at 155th 
session of Legisl. begun Jan. 6, 1932, and 
ase Mar. 11, 1932—Vols. I-II. Albany, 

Local Laws of Cities in State of N. Y. en- 
acted during yr. 1931, Edward J. Flynn, Secy, 
of State. Albany, 1932. 


| Nebr.—_Summary of Ins. Business in Nebr. for 


yr. 1931, Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Bur, 
of Ins. Lincoln, 1932. 





GET AHEAD 
by planning ahead 


Kerpinc within 
income is necessary to getting ahead, 
and this cannot be accomplished 
without the use of some kind of a 
financial plan. 

Only a few can do this planning by 
mental arithmetic. Most of us need 
to work it out in black and white. 

The John Hancock Home Budget 
is a simple record, easily adapted to 
your personal or household finances, 
Let us send you a copy. 


a 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPA 


oF BOSTON, MassacnuserTs 


Joun Hancock INqumy Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the John Hancock Home 
Budget Sheet. 


Street and Nos... 


En sicannnasnsanien 











FIFTH 





| 


AVENUE AT EAST 


eet 


DO IIIT 





¢ PASSING THROUGH? ... STAYING ON? « 


No matte? how short or how long your stay in New York, the St. Regis 
offers you peace and quiet... gracious and dignified service ... very, 
\ very good food...asmart address... and moderate rates. Single rooms, 
$5 and $6; double, $8 and $9; suites from $12 by the day, or on lease. 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


55TH, NEW YORK 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES See Also Page 6 





Oklahoma Court Co 


| 
Considers Rates 


On Compensation Insurance Board Scales Down Requested | 
re | Schedule of Stock Carriers 


Oral Arguments Heard in) 
Appeal Case on Insurance 


Premium Increase Grant- in workmen's 
rates was granted Sept. 15 by the Min- 
nesota Compensation Insurance Board, 
effective on and after Oct. 1, 1932. 
Oklahoma City, Oxla., Sept. 19. order was issued by the board, over the | 
The decision of the Oklahoma State| signature of J. H, Phillips, 
Supreme Court in the appeal case filed by | actuary of the board. 
In it the board greatly scales down the 
Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Producers’ | requested increase in rates asked by the 
Association, the Oklahoma Retail Mer-| stock carriers, and gives the non-stock 
increase than they 


ed by State Board 





Associated Industries of Oklahoma, the 


chants’ Association, and a number of in- 


Insurance Board of nearly a year ago in-| 
creasing workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance premium rates an average of 47.5 per 
cent will set a precedent throughout the 
United States, since no court has passed 
on a similar case, it was stated by at- 
torneys representing both sides in oral 
arguments before the Oklahoma court. 
After a long hearing at which all nine 
members of the State Court were present, 
a question arose as to whether the court 
will consider the case on the record and 


rule with or against the State Insurance tion of 
charged to expense. 


Board, or whether it will actually go into! 
the case, obtain additional information, 
and hand down an opinion really fixing 
the rates. 

The National Council for Compensation 


Insurance Board asked an average in- 
crease of 57.9 per cent, to be distributed 


m pe nsat io n R ate [i nerease ‘Alabama Surety Liable 


Is Authorized in Minnesota 








St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 19. published within a few days, Mr. Phillips | 
Only two classifications, canneries | 
}and fruit preserving, are specified as not | 
to be increased. The order foiiows in full 


An average increase of eight per cent | Said. 
compensation 


Whereas the Minnesota Compensation 
Rating Bureau on July 30, 1932, filed with 
the Compensation Insurance Board pro- | 
posals for modification of pure premiums | 
and rates together with schedules of Min- 
nesota classification experience covering |W@S announced by the State Industrial 
the policy years 1925 to 1929 inclusive and | Commissioner, Frances Perkins. The cor- 
rate-making formulae and explanations; | "esponding total for July was 103. 





carriers a greater 
dividual firms, from a ruling of the State | asked. 


Whereas a hearing was held by the called formula method of selection from 
Compensation Insurance Board on said} pure premiums derived by the foregoing 
proposals on Sept. 1, 1932, transcript of | procedure, which rates shall produce anj| the approval of the Commission. 
which hearing has been duly filed with | increase of 8 per cent above the rate level| The complainant contended that the 
this Board and the Board having consid- | effective Sept. 1, 1931, and that 61 per| utility was subject to an implied condi- 
ered said proposals and transcript of the| cent of said rates shall be considered as 
proceedings of said hearing together with | available for the payment of losses. 
all other written documents submitted; | 
now therefore 

It is ordered that pure premiunis be de- 
rived by the following procedure for all|neries, N. O. C.; Code 2112—Fruit Pre- 
classifications and @ombinations of classi- | serving. 


Discount Proposal Rejected 

The stock companies asked for an in- 
crease averaging 21.5 per cent. with a 12.5 
per cent reduction on all permiums over 
$1,000. The nonstock companies asked 
for a 7 per cent increase. The discount 
proposal of the stock carriers was refused 
by the board on the basis of a ruling of} 
the Attorney General that such a scale | 
would be illegal, giving different rates to 
various concerns, Mr. Phillips explained. ! 

The board also changed the propor- {| 
rate which may be 
Last year the board 
reduced this from 40 per cent to 37.5 per 
cent, and it is now increased to 39 per 
cent, with 61 per cent of the rates to be 
Insurance in its original filing with the yg os Gralere Se the payee 


A complete list of the new rates will be 


jrates for the following classifications be 


(a) Modified loss ratio of policy years | based on the pure premiums and pro- 
1928, 1929 and 1930; (b) medical projected |cedure hereby approved shall become ef- 
correction fective on new and renewal business on 
of off balance of experience rating plan. 

It is further ordered that rates be de- 
veloped for all classifications and combi- 
jnations of classifications, 
hereinafter specifically stated, by the so- | order. 


| 
| 
} 
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INSURANCE 





a Rise Order Is Issued 


for misappropriation of money by such e 





ffi ' d th i i 
efter, and the ae facto onicer s asic! ry Pennsylvania 
e 


opinion: rendered to the Chief Examiner | 
of Accounts, J. H. Hard, by Attorney Gen- 
eral Thomas E. Knight, Jr. 





Industrial Accidents Kill | ural Gas, as Well as Manu- 
119 in New York in August | factured, Without Special 

Albany, N. Y., Sept. 19. Approval, Says Board 
Injuries caused by industrial accidents 


took the lives of 119 workers in New York | Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 19. | 


in August, according to reports received The Public Service Commission has just 
by the State Department of Labor, it 


It is further ordered that the present | Commission. 


> | Public Service Law 
continued in effect: Code 2111—Can-| 


ence rating tables “A,” “B” and “E” be! forred by its charter. 


those | revised to conform with the foregoing; “In short, by the Public Service Com-| 
|pany Law the Legislature attached a pre-! [Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


| 
| 


[Company May Supply Nat-| 


issued an order dismissing a complaint by 
Walter D. Balliet against the Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Co., in which it was 
held that a public service company has 
the legal right to supply natural gas in 
addition to its manufactured product, or 
a mixture of the two, without obtaining 


tion under the Public Service Company 
|law that required such approval by the! 


“The only sections (of the law) of inter- 
est at the moment are sections 2 and 

: a 3(a),” the Commission's opinion said. 
It is further ordered that the rates “gection 2 relates to proposed corporations. 
Under its provisions a utility must have | 
the approval of this Commission for its 
incorporation, and must also have Com- 
jand after Oct. 1, 1932. mission approval of the beginning of the 
It is further ordered that the experi-|exercise of the powers and rights con- 


Two States Plan 


Montgomery, Ala., Sept. 19. | *y° ° | Anti-fire Campaign 
Securities on the bond e re as facto | On Utility Rights - P 8 


officer are liable underhe Alabama law 


|Nebraska and Texas Set Aside 


Week of Oct. 9-15 for 


Prevention Drives 


Lincoln, Nebr., Sept. 19. 


| Governor Charles W. Bryan has desig- 


| nated the period from Oct. 9 to 15 as fire- 
| prevention week and urged that it be ob- 

served as a week for planning a cam- 
| paign lasting throughout the year for fire 
| destruction. 
| 





proclamations for its local observance. 


Mr. Mauk pointed out that fire losses 
in Texas were higher last year than they 
have ever been. They amounted to $17,- 
565,457, with premiums collected of $23,- 
479,915, producing a loss ratio of 75 per 
cent, he said. The number of lives lost 


by fire in the State in 1931 was 368. 


|requisite to the incorporation of pro- 
posed public service companies and the 
beginning of the exercise of the rights 
acquired thereby, namely, the establish- 
ment of the pubiic accommodation and 
convenience evidenced by the Commis- 


sion’s certificate. 


“Then, turning to those public service 
companies which already existed, the Leg- 
islature also provided (section 3(a)) for 
Commission approval as a prerequisite to 
the renewal of their charters, or the ob- 


Austin, Tex., Sept. 19. | 

The State Fire Insurance Commissioner, 
Raymond S.-Mauk, has notified mayors} 
| of Texas cities that the week of Oct. 9-15 | 
| has been designated as fire-prevention 
| week, and has asked all mayors to issue 


SUPERVISION 





Bay State Fixes 
Motor Liability 
Rates for 1933 


‘Final Schedules Promul« 
| gated by State Commis- 
sioner of Insurance Aver- 
age 3 Per Cent Decrease 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 19. 


The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Merton L. Brown, Sept. 17, promulgated 
the final 1933 premium rates for compul- 
sory automobile liability insurance. The 
final rates, which provide an average de- 
crease in charges of 3 per cent through- 
out the State, contain no change-in im- 
portance from the tentative schedule 
proposed by the Commissioner Sept. 1. 

The only difference in the final and 
tentative rates is in the premium for com- 
mercial trailers which will next year pay @ 
|charge of 50 per cent of that for the 
truck to which they are attached. The 
tentative proposal had been to charge the 
owners the same amount for the trailer 
insurance as the truck premium. Semi- 
trailers will, according to the final rates, 
pey 35 ver cent instead of 50 per cent 
as was first proposed. 

Chelsa Is Chief Beneficiary 


Although nearly all of Greater Boston 
received a cut in rates for all classifica- 
tions the City of Chelsa is the chief bene- 
ficiary of the premium reductions with a 
decrease of $26 in the large automobile 


} [Continued on Page 7, Column 3.) 


through about 700 classifications of Okla- | $$$ LL 


homa business and industry. 


Increase Was Granted | 

After detailed hearings, the Insurance 
Board granted the 47.5 per cent increase, 
retroactive to Oct. 1, 1931. It has been 
provided by stipulation attached to policies, 
however, that the premium rate shall be 
governed by the final decision of the 
State Supreme Court. 

In oral arguments held before the State 
Supreme Court. the State Insurance 
Board and the National Council for Com- 
pensation Insurance were represented by 
F. A. Rittenhouse, and the industrial | 
groups by Judge Robert M. Rainey and | 
Frank Anderson. | 

Mr. Anderson, in his arguments, asked 
that testimony given before the Insurance 
Board by several representatives of the} 
National Council, including that of W. F. 
Roeber, manager, and some Oklahoma in- 
surance general agents reiative to experi- 
ence of the compensation insurance com- 
panies be stricken on the grounds it was 
purely hearsay, since the men testifying | 
were not the ones who actually prepared | 
the records of losses in the home offices 
of the various companies writing com- 
pensation insurance in Oklahoma. | 


Fundamental Rules Asked } 

Mr. Anderson told the Oklahoma Su- | 
preme Court it must lay down funda-| 
mental rules for the making of compen- 
sation rates, since, so far as he knows, 
no other court has passed on the matter. 
Considering the question of whether 
loss records should be based on losses in- 
curred or losses actually paid, Mr. Ander- 
son. told the Oklahoma court the supreme 
courts of Kansas and Missouri have ruled 
that experience in fire insurance cases 
should be based on losses actually paid. 
One Federal court in Missouri, with three 
judges hearing the case, held the same 
way, he said. | 
Mr. Anderson advocated a five-year ex- | 
perience as the basis for rate making, de- 
claring a two-year period, especially a de- 
pression period such as 1929 and 1930, was | 
not adequate. | 


Items of Expense 

The Oklahoma Insurance Board and the 
Supreme Court cannot tell an insurance 
company what it shall spend for various 
items of expense, but they have a right 
to state whether they consider such ex- 
penditures necessary or reasonable, and | 
whether the companies can consider such 
items in their experience for rate making 
purposes in Oxlahoma, Mr. Anderson de- 
clared. 

He said the companies just lop about 
40 per_cent off premium income as ex- 
pense loading and then endeavor to show 
the remaining 60 per cent is not sufficient 
to care for Oklahoma claim losses. The 
Supreme Court has just as much right to 
inquire into how the 40 per cent was spent 
as it has into how the 60 per cent was 
expended, he added. 

He said representatives of the industrial 
groups figured an increase of 9 to 10 per | 
cent would take care of losses without | 
consideration of additional overhead ex- | 
pense, and an increase of 15 to 16 per cent 
would take care of all additional needs. | 


Contentions by Mr. Rittenhouse 

Mr. Rittenhouse said the statutes of | 
Okiahoma require the companies to file 
rate schedules with the State Insurance 
Board and the Board may request filings 
if it considers rates too high or too low. 
He said the Supreme Court could, in his | 
opinion, determine whether the _ rate| 
granted by the Insurance Board was ex- 
cessive or inadequate, and then order an | 
upward or downward revision. | 
The case could be sent back to the 
Insurance Board then with directions to 
fix the rate specified, he said. | 
Mr. Rittenhouse said the loss ratio of 
the companies on Oklahoma business for 
1929 was 91.3 per cent, as compared with | 
a permissible loss ratio of 62.5 per cent, 
and for 1930 was estimated at 105.48 per | 
cent. An average of 98.7 for the two years 
was taken, he said, in the action by the 
National Counci: asking for a rate increase 
of 57.9 per cent. When the figures for | 
the 1930 policy year were complete, he 
said, the actual loss ratio was 126.2 per | 
cent. This did not include the expense | 
loading. | 





| 


| 





Justification of Rate 

He declared there is no evidence any- | 
where in the reccrd to justify any other 
rate than the 57.9 per cent increase asked | 
by the National Council, except by ma- | 
nipulation of figures and the arguments | 
about the increas: in expense loading. 

Speaking of the talk about company ex-| 
perience for the five-year period from} 
1924 to 1928, inclusive, Mr. Rittenhouse 
said the companies are interested in the} 
present and the future, because of chang- | 
ing conditions and experience. If expe- 
rience becomes better the State Insurance | 
Board can change the rates later, he sug-| 
gested. 

He said the Missouri board, in consid- | 
ering workmen's compensation insurance | 


rates, uses a two-year experience record, | 
while a number of States consider onec| 
year sufficient. Whatever the decision of | 
the Oklahoma Supreme Court is it will 
be a guide for the country, he said, since 
a similar case never has been in the! 
courts. 

Mr. Rittenhouse maintained that fire| 
insurance rate-making procedure should | 
not determine compensation rates, since} 
fire insurance premium income is known | 
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OUTLAW OF THE JUNGLE... ‘Nature in the Raw”’—as por- 
trayed by the great animal painter, Paul Bransom . . . inspired by 
the leopard’s fierce fighting power and relentless hunt for prey 
which makes him the terror of every beast of the African jungle. 


+ 


—and raw 











They are uot present in Luckies the Raw is Seldom Mild”—so 


...the mildest cigarette 
you ever smoked 


these fine tobaccos, after proper 
aging and mellowing, are then 


given the benefit of that Lucky 


E buy the finest, the very 
finest tobaccos in all the 
world—but that does not explain 
why folks‘everywhere regard 
Lucky Strike as the mildest ciga- a? 


look the truth that “Nature in 


such mild cigarettes. 


“If a man write a better book, preach a better sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, tho he 
build his house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path to his door.’’— RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Does not this explain the world-wide acceptance and approval of Lucky Strike? 


Strike purifying process, described 
by the words—“‘It’s toasted”’. 
That’s why folks in every city, 
town and hamlet say that Luckies 


rette. The fact is, we never over- “It’s toasted 


That package of mild Luckies 





RAILROADS . . . FINANCE 


Loan Is Advanced | 


For Constructing 
Dotsero Cut-off 


Thousand or More Men Will 
' Be Given Work and Ship- 
pers Benefited, Says Fi- 
nance Corporation 








Three Cities Pla 
New Flying F ields 





Commerce Department Reports 


By Five Municipalities 





For the week ended Sept. 15, 1932, the 


mation to the effect that the following | 
cities propose the establishment of air- 
ports: Cities contemplating municipal air- 
ports are followed by the letter M; com-)| 








A Federal loan of $3,850,000 to the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. 
to enable that road to build its long- 


|vate projects by the letter P.) Warm- 
| springs, Calif, (P); Lakota, N. Dak., (M); | 


contemplated 40-mile cut-off between | Spartansburg, Pa., (C). | 


Dotsero, Colo., and Orestod, on the Denver; The municipalities which follow are no | 
and Salt Lake Railroad line, has just been /longer in the proposed airport category as | 
announced by the Reconstruction Finance | the cities in question have either estab- | 
Corporation. {lished the airports or the projects have | 

The cut-off, according to its spoMsors,|peen indefinitely postponed. | 
“will reduce the distance between Denver) fstablished: Massena, N. Y¥.; Bismarck, 
and the Pacific coast by 172 miles, OF|/N, Dak.; Middlebury, Vt.; Blacksburg, Va.; 





Completion of Airports | 
| 


Aeronautics Branch has received infor- | 


|mercial projects by the letter C, and os Commission on 


‘approximately eight hours of freight time. | pateros, Wash. 


The project will aid employment by al- 


location of $2,500,000 of the authorized | white Plains, N. Y.; Oxford, N. C.; FOos- | domestic.” 


loan to pay-roll purposes. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 
tion’s announcement in full text follows: 

A new direct transcontinental route | 
through Denver to the west was made 
possible Thursday, when the Reconstruc- | 
tion Finance Corporation approved a loan | 

of $3,850,000 to the Denver & Rio Grande | 
Western Railroad Co. The money will be} 
lused to construct a 40-mile cut-off be-| 
tween Dotsero, Colo., on the main line of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, and 
Orestod, near the western terminus of the 
Denver & Salt Lake Railroad Company 
line. 

Work For 1,000 or More Men jee 

Construction of the cut-off will provide | 
employment for approximately 1,000 to 1,- 
500 men for a period of 18 months to 2 
years, including construction labor of the 
type which has had the greatest difficulty 
in securing work during the present de- 
pression. ; 

It will involve the use of approximately 
125,000 ties and many tons of steel in the! 
form of bridges, rails, spikes, tracks fast- | 
enings, frogs and switches; also cement, | 


gravel, sand and stone for tunnel linings, | the field limited to 4 per cent of open flow.| North American 


bridge abutments and culverts, and lum-| 
ber and miscellaneous building materials | 
for various roadway structures; all of 
which will result in increased business in | 
“the territory. | 

Approximately $2,500,000 of the amount 
loaned will go into pay rolls on the site. 
It will be necessary to move 4,500,000 yards 
of material in grading operations. Be- 
cause of the climatic conditions at Dotsero 
it will be possible to continue the work 
through Winter months. 


Economic Benefit Widespread 

The cut-off in an economic sense will 
favorably affect a large part of the State's | 
area and about one-third of the State's | 
population, according to State and city 
officers and business interests. The Den-| 
ver market area is expected to be ma- 
terially improved and broadened. It is 
pointed out by persons supporting the rail- 
road's application that Denver’s commer- 
cial and industrial position will be 
strengthened because the city will attract 
direct transcontinental rail traffic. 

4{ present a person wishing to reach 
wait Lake City and points west from Den- 
ver must go either 120 mfies due north 
to Cheyenne or 119 miles due south to 
Pueblo. In either case several hours are 
spent in following a circuitous route. If 
tne route through Pueblo is selected, the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western railroad is 
used. 

Roads 40 Miles Apart 

Thirty years ago a line extending due 
west from Denver was built for a distance 
of 232 miles, the intention being to ex- 
tend it to Salt Lake. This line, the Den- 
ver & Salt Lake Railroad Co., near its 
western terminal, passes within 40 miles 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western. 

By building the cut-off connecting the 
two roads at this point, eight hours of 
freight train time will be eliminated be- 
ween Denver and points west of the cut- 
off. The distance by rail will be reduced 
172 miles, from 745 to 573 miles. 


West of Dotsero is the fertile Grand | 


Valley where a large share of Denver's 
supply of perishable foods originates. A 


reduction of from 18 to 10 hours in trans- 
porting perishables from this valley to} 


Denver will result. 

It is expected to prove of considerable 
benefit to growers, who depend on the 
Denver market, and to consumers both in 
lower transportation charges and in 
fresher foods. Also aided will be the live- 
stock and packing industries in Denver. 

Moffatt Tunnel Made Available 


The Dotsero cut-off will enable the Den- | 


ver & Rio Grande Western to make use 


of the $15,000,000 Moffatt tunnel west of | 


Denver, completed in 1928. The tunnel, 
the second largest in the United States 
is 6 miles long. 


The railroad originally pasesd over the | 


Continental Divide but because of the 
high elevation and severe weather traffic 
was constantly hampered. The tunnel 
was built from funds appropriated in 1922 
by the Colorado General Assembly, which 
at that time created the Moffatt Tunnel 
Improvement District, covering the general 
tunnel region, endowing it with tax powers 
for support of the project. 

It is said that without the cut-off and 
the new business which would be brought 
to! the District as a result thereof the 
people of the District do not receive a 
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Indefinitely postponed: Athens, N. Y.; 


toria, Ohio; Baytown, Tex.; Ephrata, 
Wash.; Everett, Wash.; Argyle, Wis.— 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Texas Commission 


Clarifies Gas Order: 


Limitation Also Placed ‘on 
Oil Well Production in 
Gulf Coast Area 


Austin, Tex., Sept. 19. 
The State Railroad Commission has re-| 
vised its order shutting in the West Pan-| 


handle natural gas field, to eliminate ob- | 


scurities of language which the Commis-| 
sion said it feared might increase, rather | 
than curtail, the production of a part of) 


Commissioner Ernest O. Thompson de- | 


clared “there has been no idea of opening. 
up the field, and no intention of doing) 
other than as the order said—totally shut) 
|in the eastern porfion of the field, and to| 
\limit the western part of the field to 4 
| per cent. | 
“But, to make the order legal, it was) 
necessary to write in an emergency clause, 
to permit, in case of proper showing, pro- 
| duction in excess of 4 per cent to meet any) 
;condition of urgent public necessity that) 
might arise. 

“Some question was raised as to the! 
language of our original order; and in) 
order to put the order in such form that 
no doubt can exist, we have amended it 


scurity of language.” | 
Oil Limitation Ptaced 


The Commission also has placed a limit, 
of 240 barrels on the daily production of 
each oil well in the Gulf coast area, ef- 
fective from Sept. 15. Its order provides 
that all wells located in fields that have 
jan average daily production of 3,000 bar- 
rells or more shall be restricted to 90 pe 
cent of their former production, except 
that none shall be allowed to exceed the 
240-barrel limit. 

At the same time, a new 15-day order 
for the East field limited the daily pro- 


rels. This was explained as being de- 
signed to keep the total field within the 
375,000-barrel daily production figure. The 
reis for the first half of September and 


August. 


Short Line in. Michigan 
Valued for Rate-making 


|Company, a single track standard steam 


southern peninsula of Michigan, is valued, 
for rate-making purposes, at $235,000, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
;nounced Sept. 19.° The carrier was or- 
ganized in the interest of the Henry 
| Starke Land & Lumber Company and is 
controlled by the latter company’s suc- 
cessor, the Arcadia Furniture Company, 
owner of one of the industries served. 


‘Suspension of Rate Raise 
On Grain Products Adopted 


By an order just entered in I. & S 
| Docket No. 3806, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspended from Sept. 18, 1932, 
until April 18, 1933, the operation of sched- 


ules as published in Supplemnt No. 1 to 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company’s tariff, 
I. C. C. No. A-8080. 

Th suspended schedules propose to can- 
|cel the rates on grain, grain products, and 
| related articles, in carloads, from points 
;on the Stromburg branch of the Union 
| Pacific Railroad in Nebraska to points on 
|the Missouri Pacific Railroad in Colorado, 
| Kansas and Missouri, resulting in the ap- 
|plication of higher combination rates in 
lieu thereof. 








The Bell 
Company of 


Telephone 
Pennsylvania 


First and Refunding Mortgage 
5% Gold Bonds, Series C 


Due October 1, 1960 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks 


in New York, 
Connecticut a 


Massachusetts, 
nd other States 


Price to yield about 4.68% 


Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
60 Cedar Street, New York 


American Security Bui 





Iding, Washington, D. C. 


to remove what was regarded as the ob-|—{5~ 
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| Regulation by Holding Corporations 
Of Electric Power Output Surveyed 





Licenses Announced 








The report of the Federal Power 
its investigation of 

holding companies and their relations | 
with hydroelectric power plants li- 
censed by the Commission was made 

public Sept. 18. It gives details of the | 
operations in the electric utility field 

of certain large groups, each of which 

controls one or more licensees. (Pub- | 

lication of the jull text of the report | 

was begun in the issue of Sept. 19.) | 

{ 

| 


believed that the table discloses the rela- 
It is significant that large holding com- 


of the gross revenue from the sale of elec- 
trical energy in the United States. 

Sales from licensed plants to utility cus- 
tomers for public utility users: 

Instead of selling all of the power gen- 
erated direct to ultimate consumers, much 
of the power generated by licensed plants 
was sold first to utility customers—gen- 
erally a holding company higher up in 


It concludes as follows: 


Distribution of Power to Nonutility Users: 
The classification proposed in the ques-| 
tionnaire was “Industrial commercial, and | 
Some of the companies re- 
porting had made on their books a slightly 
different classification, but in all cases it) the same group—and was then redistrib- 
was possible to approach this classifica-| uted by it to consumers. The following 
tion near enough for the purposes of this| table shows for the several groups the 
study. Combined returns for the groups; power so handled. Sales from licensed 
are shown in the following table: | plants to uitlity customers (in thousands 
(In millions of kilowatts.) of kilowatt-hours: 
Industria 






























| siderable range as between the averages 
*On account of changes in classification, in- | 
dustrial and commercial sales for this group | 
are not strictly comparable with those for} 
other groups. 
*These figures are the doubles of the totals 


for groups taken as a whole. In 1929 the 
two highest are the American Gas & Elec- 


In 


tive importance of the respective groups. 


| panies and groups account for 77 per cent 


|tric and the Middle West with rates of | 


Factual Results of Inquiry by Federal Commission on Op- 
perations of Stock-owning Companies and Management of 





These data were only in part compiled |over 8 billion, or 16.4 per cent, is received 
from the returns to questionnaire No. 2. | 
There may be a slight error, due to ap- 
proximations in particular cases, but it is 


|from licensed plants, These same com- 
panies seve 12,487 communities with an 
agyregate population of over 42 ~million. 
| Services rendered to licensee: 

One of the objects attained by the or- 
|ganization through holding companies of 


|a great number of separate operating com- 
{panies into compact groups was the facil- 
|ity which it appended of providing va- 
lrious sorts of services to the subsidiary 
|by the holding company itself, or by some 
special company in the group incorporated 
for that specific purpose. The types of 
|services referred to were managerial, su- 
pervisory, engineering, construction, pur- 
chasing, financial, and some other. 

| Details of the types of sevices rendered 
and the terms of payment for them are 
{shown in the reports following this sum- 
mary. In general the service to the sub- 
sidiary by the service company was of a 


1, A; commercial, B; domestic, C:| Kilowatt-hours (thousands), A; average rate ‘ - 

1929— A B | (cents), B; revenue (dollars), C: contractual nature optional with the sub- 
Amare Ces ee. Se, Ss | ee A B Cog, | Sidiary, the contract in blanket form pro- 
*C’nwealth & uthern 3,149. } -3| Amer. Gas & Elec.... 224 2,712 6,085 | vig: h ice to be 

: ’ °.0°? | viding for the nature of the service to 
Electric Bond & Share: C’nwealth & Southern 838,000 .685 5,742,675 

American P. & L . 2,629.1 666.7 431.5! Blectric Bond & Share: rendered and the payment to be made 

ee & sais * ie 4 eet | American P. & L... 256,700 .758 170s ims for the same. In some cases the payment 

National P. & - 1,584.2 . 232. Electric P. & L.. 323,000 363 1,173,517 | gy, ; “ 
Middle West .... > 11528 2959  365.9| National P. & 167400 242 405,506 | WAS @ Specified percentage = — an 
Niagara-Hudson + 4,222.3 455.7 307.9| Middle West ..... 34,000 2.425 824.605 | erating revenue or expenses 
ora ——. aaa ine 336.2 | Niagara-Hudson se 774,800  .324 2,908,450 | sidiary, in other cases the cost of serv- 
Pacific Gas CC... oe 993. ‘ -0| Pacific Gas & Elec..1,195,400 .310 3,724, ; s idiaries. For 
| Standard Gas & Elec... 2,357.5 612.1 499.9 | Standard Gas & Elec. 602.500 488 2,451,929 | eS was — a ‘ “pores ot a 
Stone & Webster ...... 815.4 429.5 209.0 | United Gas Improve..1,291.700 380 4.913,116/Some kinds of services in som 
{United Gas Improve..§1,796.9 ||120.5 238.9 | oe Ma aveces | groups a fixed monthly payment was pro- 

PY TSAR his cis ake a ceeas 5,383,724  .440 23,695,957 
ee vided for. In other groups the services 
WOOUAL ie da die ceecds 17,956.6 3,777.9 2,919.2| j949 _ A B Cc b isto am & pee dheim Seeks 
193 were to be paid for p 

o— A B C \Amer. Gas & Elec... 214 2.509 5,368 Wh biahieat fo of 

American Gas & Elec... 2,044.6 379.3 243.3 |C’nwealth & Southern 910,700 .583 5,313,852 plus expenses. en a anke d rm 
*C'nwealth 2 3,093.9 494.7 503.0 | Electric Bond & Share: ia ie !eontract for services was provided by 
Electric Bon are: American P. & L... 512,700 .656 3,362,523 i ; least on 

‘American P. & L..... 2,319.0 688.1 473.4; Electric P. & L.... 324,100 412 1.335.324 | the oe oer. it eur a i 

Electric P. & L....... 1,020.3 335.9 222.2| National P. & L... 321.300 .335 1,076,413; the surface, le optional wi e 
retonel P. & L..... ives i ar Middle West ........ 70,400 1.534 1.079.876 | sidiary whether it would enter into such 
{Middle (eee 197. : -T| Niagara-Hudson ..... 651,300 .328 2,137,835 | or- 
Niagara-Hudson ....... 4,061.7 465.8 340.5 Pacific Gas & Elec..1,322,200 [330 4:350,448 | COMtTACE. In (ear cee _ og 

eae eae 2,035.2 792.6  591.4/ Standard Gas & Elec. 535.900 543 2.910.861 | mal method of rendering services was p’ 
——e Gop, = seeee <3 a. 403-7 | United Gas Improve.. 986,700  .461 4,552,710 | vided—services wheft rendered were sim- 
tandard Gas ec... 2, ’ S 4| ciated ine emamtiadigaien osts. 
Stone & Webster...... 807.3 467.1 288.7] Total .........0000- 5,635,514 .464 26,125,010 | Ply paid for on Ant a — _ “ “9 
{United Gas Improve.. 1,868.2 {144.5 291.4) first nalf 1931— A B c | This organizat on of specialized compa 
eens z 2.705 nies for providing services to a great num- 

"Total 17,479.3 3,945.3 3,339.7 Amer. Gas & Elec..... 108 2.504 ,705 | Aberrimas 

eae be tear ths 1931 (a shied) “= ee" |C'nwealth & a. 424,200 .577 2,447,899 ber of subsidiaries was one of the objects 

rst six months ou a Electric Bond & are: 73 
A B Cc American P. & L... 178,600 .922 1,645,931 in view when the hrvemagg ss ota . — 
American Gas & Elec... 1,886.2 372.0 2648 WBBlectric P. & L. .. 142,800 .485 691,800, number of operating companies into a 
| Cnwealth 2 SS 2,687.4 788.6 555.6 National we 736.000 3s $13,261 |ecompact group was achieved. Obviously 
ectric Bon are: | Middle West ......... t i 30,370 | ; 

American P. & L.....*1,321.6 211.6 4212.0|Niagara-Hudson ..... 3991100 332 1,326'524| the system affords possibilities = oe 

Electric P. & L....... 7561.6 7110.4 +135.4| Pacific Gas & Elec... 701,900 342 2,398,772 | Of efficiency and economy. It also affords 

National P. & L 71,057: 4 7167.8 | Standard Gas & Elec. 407,400 .350 1,426,369 possibilities and temptations of abuse. 
Middle West .. 257. : 498.0| United Gas Improve.. 624,000 .363 2,262,464 | % 

Miagara- Hudson 643. , dl Memos oes arco | Financial Structure: 

North American .. 881. : : DOU sccrecscessees 3,150,908 430 13,546,095 he kinds of: securities, the authorized 

Pacific Gas & Elec..... 1,757.0 438.4 4448 i ie ie | e kinds of si » th | 

Standard Gas & Elec... 2034.6 671.8 625.0| In the summaries of Appendix B, atten-| anq actual issues, the consideration re- 

Stone & Webster ..... 706.6 462.0 281.2 tion was called to the considerable range ceived, and the voting power attached to! 
United Gas Improve..§1.817.4 (141.0 334.4 of rates charged by different companies. each kind are shown in some detail in this 
WN go cid Mantora 15,854.2 4,306.2 3,709.0 | It will be noticed that there is also con- report. Referring to the reports it will 


be seen that in general each company is- 
| sued a common stock, one or more kinds 
{of preferred stock, and various kinds of 
| funded debts in the form of bonds. Some 


SHIPPING . . 





Rates on Freight 


Protested in Ohio 
Se ee aa 


Roads Receive Too Large a Per- 
centage on Merchandise, 
Company Asserts 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 19. | 


Alleging that the railroads carrying in- | 


trastate freight in Ohio are receiving “too | 


large a percentage of the gross sales price 
of merchandise moved since the drastic 
declination in market value in the past 
18 months,” the Hickory Clay Products 
Co. has fiied with the Public Utilities Com- 
mission a complaint against the rates on | 
its products. 

“On our intrastate shipments in 1931,” | 
it was asserted by the company, which | 
manufactures hollow building tile and hol- | 
low ware, “the railroad freight averaged | 
35.7 per cent of the price delivered at} 
destination. When these rates were put | 
into effect, the f.o.b. plant price was) 
over three times what it is now, at which 
time the railroads were receiving 14 per 
cent of the delivered price. 

“By reason of the facts stated, the com- | 
plainant has, and is, being subjected to} 
the payments of rates for the transporta- | 
tion of said commodities that are not 
only unjust and unreasonable but actually 
prohibitory.” | 

The raiiroads, which include the Penn- | 
sylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake | 
& Ohio, Erie, Nickel Plate, New York Cen- 
tral, and other lines, were given 10 days | 
by the Commission in which to file an- 
swers. 


Retail Food Prices 
Show Slight Decline 


‘Increases, However, Noted in 


21 of 51 Cities Making 





| 








. AVIATION 


Analysis Made 
Of Changes in 


Tax Legislation 








Wisconsin Commissioner 
Tells National Conference 
Of Tendency to Tap New 
Revenue Sources 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


| cording to the amount of sales. 


The State of Mississippi, in its 1932 
Emergency Revenue Act, included a gen- 
eral sales f4x with a rate schedule of 
European magnitude. The rates are 2 per 
cent on producers and retailers, 1 per 
cent on manufacturing, and 2 per cent 
on public utilities and contractors. If 
the administration of this tax is at all 
vigorous, its yield should be considerable. 
Pennsylvania recently imposed a sales tax 
at the rate of 1 per cent on each dollar 
of the gross income derived from the sale 
of tangible personal property. The tax 
is to apply for six months only and is ex- 
pected to yield $15,000,000 for relief. How- 
ever, Georgia abolished in 1931 the sales 
tax it had adopted in 1929. 

Ohio and Texas and Louisiana are new 
converts to the cigarette tax. That makes 
14 States which now tax some or all 
manufactured tobacco products, with the 


|cigarette bearing most of the burden. 


Georgia and Arkansas increased their rates 
on cigarettes, though the latter State re- 
pealed its tax on cigars. Vermont and 
Maryland adopted a tax on billboard ad- 
vertising. 


Levies on Sports Events 
New taxes upon boxing and wrestling 
were imposed by Delaware, New Jersey, 
and West Virginia. Arkansas and Ne- 
vada have auopiea legislation taxing vend- 
ing machines, and Nevada has legalized 


| gambling apparentiy for fiscal reasous. It 
| has been suggesied tha: this new motion 
| of levying a tax on auiomatic machinery 
fro Boe the solution of the unemplo,ment 
; ,| Problem. A tax on kilowatts of electricity 
ae es =e = July 15, 1932; | Senerated within the State has been 

Uv. + 49, . |adopted in Idaho. The rate is 1% per 
ae es ‘articles “on "whieh | uowatt , vermont, Louisiana and South 

ee . | Carolina i 

monthly prices were secured decreased aS | to their aun amie” Soon ‘Sees 
fellows: onions, i - om: conaes | Florida and Alabama have joined the 

on and pota oes, per cent, pork ranks of the States which have an in- 
;chops, 10 per cent; cabbage, 9 per cent; | heritance or estate tax, leaving only Ne- 
oranges, 6 per cent; leg of lamb, 4 per| vada without a tax of this kind. The 
= —— ee 3 per Federal credit of 80 per cent has proved 
nerd yeh ae ae ray | ettective in eliminating these “cities of 
steak, rib roast, chuck roast, sliced ham,|States have revised they oie schedehe. 
vegetable lard substitute, rolled oats, corn | most of them increasing their rates. Del- 
flakes, canned tomatoes, prunes, and/aware revised its schedule somewhat 


Reports During Month 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





for all subsidiaries making returns. The fig- 


| 2.712 and 2.424 cents, respectively. 


ies, hi . issued onl 
1930 the highest rank falls to the same|° ‘He companies, however, y 


| bananas, 1 per cent; and tea and coffee, | downward. 
less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. | Never before in our history has such a 
Articles Showing Gains strenuous effort been made to reduce gen- 
Seven articles increased: Strictly fresh eral property taxes. The reductions which 
eggs, 18 per cent; butter, 12 per cent; have taken place may seem small to the 
lard, 5 per cent; cheese, 3 per cent; sugar, Property taxpayer, but they are the most 
2 per cent; and sliced bacon and raisins, | Sweeping reductions we have had in the 


duction of wells in that field to 46 bar- | 


ures for 1931 for the totals of the group (those | 
not making returns as well as those that did) 
| were not available. These figures therefore | 


dle West and United Gas Improvement Co. 
groups were not submitted. 
§Industrial and commercial. 
||Municipal. 
| {Not including Electric Bond & Share 
| United Gas Improvement Co. groups w 
j are not comparable with ,;the others. 


In the summaries ting to the indi- | cent in 1931. 
| vidual groups given in appendix B of this 


| Pacific Gas & Electric with rates of 0.242, 
0.324, and 0.310 of a cent, respectively, 


and 
hich 


| uses, and a general tendency was observ- | 1931. 
| sively to fall off while sales for commer-j|to a controlling company. 
| creased. 


where figures for all 
brought together. 


the groups are controlling.company. 


|groups show slight increases in industrial;may permit the subsidiary 


juses in 1930 as compared with 1929, and_| profit. 


two in the rates of 2.509 and 1.534 cents, 
respectively; and again in 1931 with rates | 
are not comparable with those for 1929 and’ 4° 2504 and 1.441 cents, respectively. The | 

+These figures are the totals for all respond-| three ranking lowest in rate in each of | 
r|ing subsidiaries. Totals for the entire Mid-|the three years are the National Power 
& Light, the Niagara-Hudson, and the 


|in 1929; 0.335, 0.328, and 0.330 of a cent | 
/in 1930; and 0.345, 0.332, and 0.342 of a} 


If we compare the averages for all the 
report, comparisons were made between) groups for the three years there is very 
the sales in 1930 and 1929 and between | little change: 0.44 of a cent in 1929; 0.464 
former East Texas allowable was 50 bar-|those in 1931 and 1930 for each of the|of a cent in 1930; and 0.43 of a cent in 
The sales represented in this table 
had been down to 43 barrels daily in able for sales for industrial uses progres-|are, in general, sales by a licensed plant 
It would seem 
cial and domestic uses progressively in- | probable that to some extent the differ- 
There were exceptions to the)ences in rates are to Be accounted for by 
/rule as may be seen by the above table | differences in policy on the part of the 
In some cases the 
For example, the Mid-! controlling company may purchase from 
| The Arcadia and Betsy River Railway dle West and Pacific Gas & Electric | its subsidiary at cost. In Lorn _- : 
In that case, since the controlling 
railroad extending 17 miles from Arcadia|the former group even shows an increase |company: owns the stock of the subsidiary | 
to Henry in the northwestern part of the, in 1931 as compared with 1930. There are | it makes its profits in the form of divi-| 


mon stock. 

Considerable difference of policy existed 
with respect to voting power. 
| stock, in all cases, has full voting power, 


| tached also to some of the issues of pre- 
|ferred stock. More often the. preferred 


| new stock having preference in any re- 
spect over the preferred stock outstand- 
ing. In some cases holders of stock had 
|a right to cumulate votes in the choice 
of‘directors, and to share in future issues. 
In general, holders of common stock had 
the right to vote on future issues, but 
| often limited by provisions protecting the 
holders of preferred stock. Much dif- 
ference of policy also prevailed respect- 
|ing the listing of stock and the offering 
|of stock issues to the public. Frequently 
}an entire issue of voting stock, except 
| the qualifying shares of directors was 


Stock was often issued in exchange for 
| Other securities or property as well as for 
cash. 


|one kind of stock, generally called com-| 


Common | 


|and not infrequently full voting power at-| 


| stock had contingent voting power based, 
on arrears of dividends or on issues of a| 


taken directly by the holding company. | 


| wheat cereal, macaroni, pork and beans, 
|canned corn, and canned peas. 
During the month from July 15, 1932, to 


creases in the average cost of food as fol- 
lows: Detroit and Los Angeles, 5 per cent; 
St. Paul, 4 per ceht; Cincinnati, Columbus, 


Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Newark, and Portland (Me.), 2 per cent; 
|Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
| Butte, Chicago, Omaha, Peoria, Philadel- 
|phia, Providence, St. Louis, Scranton, and 





| Seattle, 1 per cent; and Atlanta, Charles- | 
(S. C.), New Haven, New York, and 


| ton 
| Springfield (Ill.), less than five-tenths of 
| 1 per cent. 
Cities Noting Increases 
‘Twenty-one cities showed 
Savannah, 3 per cent; Birmingham, Kan- 
|sas City, Little Rock, and Mobile, 2 per 
phis, Norfolk, Richmond, San Francisco, 
jand Washington, 1 per cent; and Denver, 
| Fall River, Louisville, Pittsburgh, Port- 


|also exceptions to the rule of progressive dends instead of by the sale of power; Community of Interests Between The 10)land (Oreg.), and Rochester, less than 


jincrease for commercial and domestic} purchased at cost. 

juses. Still, that the tendency was suffi-! Positfon of Licensed Plants in the Severa 
|ciently marked to constitute a general! Groups and Earnings and Magnitude 
{rule is shown by the totals for all groups! of the Groups 

|given in the foregoing table. The per-| 
}centage increases and decreases of these 


| table of power generated, gross earnings 
| totals are as follows, 1929-1930, A; 1930- 





These data are shown in the following | munity of interests between the 10 


/and population served. [Power in millions 


Groups Submitting Full Returns To 
1} Questionnaire No. 2 of The Federal 
| Power Commission: 

| The chart below illustrates the com- 
groups 
submitting returns to Federal Power 
Commission questionnaire No. 2,.as evi- 


’ 











first 6 months 1931 (doubled), B: | of kilowatt hours]: |denced by directors in common. The 10 
| A B + 
| - a at Power: Licensed, A; other, B; total, C. Per cent from licensee, D. Gross earnings (in mil- 
| Industrial 2 80/6 RAO RE BARS OPS 2.6 9.3 lions), E. Communities served, F. Population served, G: ” 
CORIMOTOIA. ..ciicsccecces +4.5 +9.2 A B Cc D E F G 
TARARAEIA ee es” +14.4 +11,1| American Gas & Electric.... 1.5 3,743.0 3,744.5 —1.0 $67.4 1,216 2,889,810 
The Electric Bond & Sharc and United Soreee wen & Zomeern. 1,199.6 4,939.7 6,139.3 19.5 104.0 2,365 5,200,000 
Gas Improvement groups are not included| American Power & Light.. 384.1 4,355.6 4,739.7 8.1 73.5 1,106 3,378,000 
lin th i i | Electric Power & Light 312.1 1,868.4 2,180.5 143 41.3 869 3,586,000 
ae phy sry hy A he = = _ National Power & Light.. 2114 29057 31171 68 622 971 3,394,000 
e 6, bu e same tendency 1S ODSErved | widdle West .........seeeeee 42. 2,218.5 2,261.1 1.8 56.0 2,452 2,867,085 
|for these groups also. | en aes oncene J pare oat 40.0 at 608 2,750,207 
| . i i in i ia] | Nort! merican ........ 5. , 569. 4.9 2 574 4,532,973 
| The progressive falling off in industrial | pacine Gas & Electric 4110.2 59222 306 88.7 666 «3,769,694 
|consumpiion is clearly a reflex of the) Standard Gas & Electric.... 188.5 4.400.5 4,589.0 4.1 95.9 1,511 4,815,742 
| general business depression. It would ap-| Stone Gs Webster... .ceseces 0.0 *2,050.0 2,050.0 0.0 37.5 998 2,361,421 
| pear, however, that in spite of the depres- | ‘United Gas Improvement.. 957.6 2,108.8 3,066.4 31.2 57.3 151 2,647,000 
|sion, public utility companies were able to| Total ..........00.esce0ee: 8809.9 41,1813 9,271.2 164 $840.1 12,487 


|increase their sales to commercial and 
domestic users. It is probable (though no 
| data are available to show this) that one} 
|of the reasons was a reduction in price | 
| per kilowatt hour to such users. {groups therein listed receive, 
| The Relative Size of Electric Groups in sources, a total of over 49 billion kilo 
| 1930: 
\is very well shown by the following table: 4 


| Figures are for Philadelphia Electric Co., t 


Gross 
























ests in company; 2 are North American men and 1 is a Standard Gas & Electric man. 
sIndependent company, but associated with the North American Co, 


*Total power generated and purchased by all subsidiaries. 
he only company in this group making returns. | ~ 


The integration in the power field; watt-hours of power, of which a little | ties, 





+ - | 
From this table it appears that the 10;groups are as follows: American Gas &| 
from all} Electric, 


Commonwealth & Southern, 
Electric Bond & Share, Middle West Utili- 
North American, Niagara-Hudson, 


——/|& Electric, Stone & Webster, and United 
Percent- | prepared from the list of directors and, Who were directors or officers in the top | 


| electric ageof | ; cs Pare . : 
P| mhesheic Ben & Shase aves: revenue total | their corporate affiliations as given in 
American Gas & Electric CO. .....sccecseeeeeseseeeseeseces ésaceseessy $67,482,046 3.4/answer to Federal Power Commission 
American Power & Light Co. ...cccccccccccvvesscvccsece 74.118,924 3.7 questionnaire No. 2. 
Electric Power & Light Corp. ....csceececeeseesenereees 41,281,345 2.1 i 
National Power & Light Co. .....ccceeecerceerceecesseeevenseeseeseces 62,234,020 31 (The chart shows the following in- 
, — — ine ; ; ; 
Total Electric Bond & Share group ...... dr ecvavebinenccnae eseceses  $245,116,335 123| dividuals as directors in the companies 
Pah arate: | named; J. B. Black: North American, 
Commonwealth Edison Co snes saiosassseserenansasesseseesaees ‘aan se $84,004,438 43 Pacific & Electric. Frederick A. Far- 
ublic Service Co. of Northern [1limois........cceccceccccevessesceeres -030, : rar: American Gas Electri - 
Middle West Utilities Co. .......ssecscccccece Ceneeseheseaseesecoesense 109,928,166 5.5 | ; G « as Bleo- 
MIRA ICRI 57 5s a an'aais se a aanieaoe AMRERAD MRA SAAD SEARLE SATOG 23,653,956 12| tric Bond & Share. C. E. Groesbeck: 
—_——_—__ ——| American Gas & Electric, Common- 
Tote) Of Tnsull Meow dic ccnccsecesdeasesave che cube giesat-s = = wealtii & Southern, Electric Bond & 
Stone & Webster (INC.) 2.0... .cccecee eee ce eeeecereeessseweaseerseseneese $37,511,2 s Share. vi : :. 
OST OCE STDS aah pA A RI RIAN 208 RRA 98,574,767 49 emagee Edu eo North Ameri 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation ........ceccccseceneeteeeeeeees 104,096,610 5.2 can, Pacific Gas ectric. George 
Cities OG FON aia can anch vc an geanedsGeteasias texaciee edad sense kbs 40,247.68 y H, Howard: Commonwealth & South- 
ublic Service Corporation of New Jersey .......eeeeesreeeeerereseeenres 369,35 4! ern, Electri ; % 
North American Light & Power Oo. ......cccoscecsccesccescccecccccorcs 25,158,698 1.3 Huds oe & Share, Niagara 
Niagara-Hudson Power Corporation ......cccccccccccccnceccccrssccecers 67.147.504 33) udson, Unitec Gas Imp. John D. 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York ... 170, 518.672 | McKee: Pacific Gas ¢& Electric, 
tandard Gas & Electric Co. ... 222. Standar i 
United Gas Improvement Co. 79.838.778 4.0 pe . - oer & Electric. S. A. 
Associated Gas & Electric Co. 63.921.577 3.2 | chell: merican Gas & Electric, 
Columbia GOS BS WIGCtTIS GO. occ ccesdcccccceveccccassoncessuanenroesies 27,245,168 a4 | Commonwealth & Southern, Electric 
nited Light & Power Co. ........cceeeeeeeeeeenensemereneenesaenesenens 2,055,34: . ; . * 
New England Power Association ..........cccecccccsccccccccssssacceses 29,925,328 1.5 com a Ss. Z. Mitchell: Amer 
*Central Public Service Corporation ........ssesseeeeesereees pokttbuoees 21,600,000 1.0 ican Gas & ectric, Commonwealth 
Utilities Power & Light Corporation ..........scsesececnccesseeeseeeees 39,344,005 2.0 & Southern, Electric Bond & Share. 
*American Water Works & Electric Co. ......csceeeceeeeeeereeereenenes 30,413,096 15/ George O. Muhlfeld: Electric Bond 
Total large holding companies and groups .......+.e++: cptnbanness's $1,539,423.435 77.0 & Share, Stone & Webster. J. J. 
Large independent companies: | O’Brien: Pacific Gas & Electric, 
{pacific Gas * Electric Co $56 427.20 3 Standard Gas & Electric. Harold 
AO WOWOE CO, cack cnacness 25,982,982 . “° i * ; 
tDetroit Edison Co. ........ 50,538,889 2.5 Stanley: Niagara “Hudson, United Gas 
MOUSMOC COMMEORIA MAINO CO, .ocns span pecencecabcacasnaneesane 40,355,905 2.0 Imp. Philip Stockton: Electric Bond 
Consolidated Gas, Electric & Power Co., Baltimore 18,370,668 9 & Share, Stone & Webster. Morris 
PENN: TUUAIOES CG; OF MOREOM .5 5 cnc ska vaclaccdcnddcecabeonceoses 30,617,180 1.6 W. Stroud: American Gas & Electric 
MA WA MONON RO UE css ncwacsan dbs kan bedaen Cues One ceneue $222 292,893 11.1| United Gas Imp. L. K. Thorne: Com- 
Miscellaneous small holding and independent companies, and munici- monwealth & Southern, Niagara- 
DES Sacccikcicn; teaches sandowes i GREER RARAOROR CASAS CLARE AND $238,283,672 11.9 Hudson, United Gas Imp. G. N. Tidd: 
Total estimated electric revenue, 1930............00. . $2,000,000,000 100. American Gas & Electric, Electric 
Bond & Share. A. A. Tilney: Amer- 
Estimated a “ . ican Gas & Electric, Electric Bond & 
‘independent company except that, of its 12 directors, 3 iepresent holding company’s inter- Share. E. B. Tracey: American Gas 


& Eleciric, Electric Bond & Share. 


42,191,932 


five-tenths of 1 per cent. 


| For the year period Aug. 15, 1931, to! 
| Aug. 15, 1932, all of the 51 cities showed | 


| decreases: Cincinnati, 22 per cent; Detroit, 


|Los Angles, and Salt Lake City, 21 per| 


j cent; Omaha, 20 per cent; Butte, Minne- 
|apolis, Philadelphia, and St. Paul, 19 per 
|cent; Chicago, Columbus, Mobile, Pitts- 
| burgh, and St. Louis, 18 per cent; Atlanta, 
|Boston, Dallas, Kansas City, Louisville, 

Milwaukee, and Providence, 17 per cent; 
| Baltimore, Charleston (S. C.), Cleveland, 
| Indianapolis, Little Rock, Portland (Me.), 
| Scranton, and Washington, 16 per cent; 
| Jacksonville, Manchester, Memphis, New- 


| (Ill), 15 per cent; Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
| Denver, New Haven, 
| Fall River, 13 per cent; New Orleans, 
| Norfolk, and Portland (Oreg.), 12 per cent; 

and Rochester and San Francisco, 11 per 
| cent. 


H. H. Wehrhane: American Gas & 

| Electric, Electric Bond & Share. J. E. 
Zimmermann: Niagara-Hudson, 

| United Gas Imp.) 

| The foregoing chart shows 19 directors 

;company or one of the subsidiaries of at 


least two groups. Mr. George H. Howard, 
who is a director and president of the 


| United Corporation, was connected with | 


|four of the groups—Commonwealth & 


| Southern, Electric Bond & Share, Niag-| 


| ara-Hudson, 
| ment. 
beck, S A. Mitchell, S. Z. Mitchell)\and L. 
|K. Thorne, were connected with three 
groups 
| The chart also shows the close relation- 
| ship between the Electric Bond & Share 
j}and American Gas & Electric groups, as 
all but one of the nine directors shown 
for American Gas & Electric were direc- 
| tors in Electric Bond & Share. 
| Commonwealth & Southern is also 
closely connected with Electric Bond & 
Share, as it has four Electric Bond & 
Share men on its directorate. The two 
Stone & Webster directors are also direc- 
tors :n the Electric Bond & Share group. 
The North American and Standard Gas 


& Electric groups each have two directors | 


connected in the Pacific Gas & Electric 
group. 

The Niagara-Hudson and United Gas 
Improvement groups are closely connected, 
las all of the Niagara-Hudson directors 
| Shown on the chart are directors in the 
| United Gas Improvement group. 
| The Middle West Utilities group does 
{not show any interconnection, but this 
|group and the North American group 
have directors in North American Light & 
Power Co., a holding company, which, ac- 
cording to the North American Co.'s re- 
turn, is controlled jointly by the North 
s American Co. and the Middle West group. 


Aug. 15, 1932, 30 of the 51 cities from} 
which prices were received showed de-| 
Dakota 14.8 per cent. 
| levy was 11.6 per cent less than its 1930 


and Salt Lake City, 3 per cent; Cleveland, | 


F | Changes have occurred in the field of bank 
increases: | 
| Jacksonville, 4 per cent; New Orleans and| 
|pany, Ltd., v. 
cent; Dalas, Houston, Manchester, Mem-| 


jlate decision 


; ark, Peoria, Savannah, and Springfield | 


New York, Richmond, | 
| and Seattle, 14 per cent; Birmingham and | 


and United Gas Improve-| 
Four other directors, C. E. Groes- | 


1 per cent. The following nine articles| history of the country. Taxes, and par- 
|showed no change in the month: Plate | ticularly property taxes, have had a habit 
beef, oleomargarine, bread, corn meal, | 0f moving in one direction only. 


State Tax Reductions 
Now, North Carolina lays claim to a 
property tax reduction this year of 20 per 
cent. Oregon reports a reduction of 14.4 
per cent; North Dakota 8 per cent, South 
Wisconsin’s 1931 


levy. Town taxes were 23.18 per cent less, 
Iowa showed a reduction of over 9 per cent, 
North Dakota, 8 per cent, South Dakota, 


|13 per cent, and Michigan and Indiana 


of more than 4 per cent. Most of the 
States have not been heard from concern=- 
ing the exact amount of their property 
tax reductions. 

There are other phases of taxation which 
have witnessed interesting developments 


|during the last two years, but time will 


not allow more than to mention them. 


taxation; the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Pacific Com- 
Johnson, though not spe- 
cifically overruling the earlier Macallem 
decision, certainly does so in effect. The 
(April 11, 1932), held valid 
a California statute including the income 
from tax exempt bonds in corporations’ 
gross income for franchise tax purposes. 
Nonfiscal Taxation 

Taxation for nonfiscal purposes has been 
widely used to aid the dairy industry in 
its competition with oleomargarine. The 
chain store tax movement was aided and 
jabetted by the decision of the United 
|States Supreme Court sustaining the In-. 
diana law. Several States, notably Ala- 
| bama, Florida, and Wisconsin, have en- 
acted statutes somewhat modeled on the 
| Indiana statutes. 
| The United States Supreme Court, in 
| several decisions, has indicated its in- 
| terest in eliminating double taxation be- 
tween the States. Its decisions to the ef- 
fect that intangible property, including 
stocks as well as bonds, is taxable under 
the inheritance tax only in the State of 
the taxpayer’s domicile may leave a great 
|deal to complain about from the stand- 
|point of equity, and the power of the 
courts, hut it will lay to rest the difficult 
;problem of double taxation so far as the 
inheritance tax is concerned. 

Major Developments Cited 

In summary we might list what seem 
to be the six major developments in tax- 
ation during the last two years and why 
they seem important: 

1. The depression with its attending tax 
delinquency and increased expenditures for 
relief. This has created a strong popular 
demand for the reduction of iblic expen- 


u 
diture and the broadening of the support 
for State and local revenues. 
2. The centralization of the functions of 
government as exemplified especially in 
North Carolina. This represents an impor- 
| tant attempt to reduce expenditures and 
shift burdens from the general property tax- 
payer. It presents a strong rival to the 
State-aid systems which have come into 
| wide use. 

3. The adoption and wide interest in the 
central control of local expenditures by 
legislative mandate. This is an indication 
of distrust in local government and a de- 
sire to place checks and limits upon the 
right of the people or their chosen repre- 
sentatives to spend their own money as 


ener _penen: 

4. The acceleration of the State income 
tax movement. This indicates a trend in the 
direction of more personal and less im- 
personal taxation. 

5. The adoption of special income and ad 
valorem taxes on intangibles. This is a 
manifestation of the disintegration of the 
general property tax and an indication of a 
feeling that intangible property is inade- 
quately taxed. 

5. The upward urge of taxes on motor 
vehicles and motor fuel and the commit- 
ment of North Carolina to the policy of 
financing its entire highway system with- 
out a property tax levy. This shows a 
growing conviction that the motorist has 
paid less than his proportionate share of 
the cost of highways. It is a tribute to 
the gasoline tax as a productive and popular 
source of State revenue. 


He would be a well-informed and tal- 
ented person, indeed, who could give in 
an hour an accurate, complete, and well- 
balanced account of the multitudinous de- 
velopments in the field of taxation dur- 
ing the last two years. If I have thrown 
some light on a few of the high spots on 
the road over which we have traveled, 
jt have accomplished my purpose, 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Trade Conditions ‘Increase in Wholesale Prices 
Abroad Analyzed More Than I Per Cent for Month 


S In Weekly Survey 


Developments in Business | 
And Industry in Orient) 


Reviewed in Reports to 
Commerce Department 


Latest developments in business and in- | 


dustry abroad are reviewed in the weekly 
survey of world trade just issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 
are compiled from information supplied 


by the Department’s representatives sta- 
tioned in principal commercial centers. 
(The analysis of conditions in Canada and 
Europe was printed in the issue of Sept. 
19.) The section. dealing with countries 
of the Orient follows in full text: 


China.—Business outlook in general is 
clouded by unrest over the Manchurian situa- 
tion and the increasing severity of boycott 
activities in several important commercial 
centers. Favorable aspects, however, are im- 
proved export activities and predictions of 
_. crops in almost all areas except North 

anchuria. Foreign trade for the first seven 
months of the year lists the United States 
in the lead in imports and heading the list 
in aggregate imports and exports. 

Following the precedent set by the British 
Boxer Indemnity Agreement, Holland has 
specified that of its indemnity funds 65 per 
cent is to be assigned for conservancy works 


in China under Dutch engineers using Dutch | 


materials, the balance of 35 per cent to be 
applied to cultural purposes. 


otton crop is estimated at 3,000,000 bales, | 


which is considerably larger than last year. 
Rice production is expected to be well above 
normal. Sesame seed and peanuts are esti- 
mated at normal, while the tobacco crop will 
robably be only about 60 per cent of normal. 


anchuria soy bean crop is estimated at 60 | 
per cent of normal, with a holdover from last | 


year of 150,000 tons. Other Manchurian crops 
are estimated as follows: Wheat, 40 per cent 
of normal; kaoliang, 80 per cent; millet and 
corn, 75 per cent. 

Traffic generally is operating on fairly reg- 
ular schedules, but military movements in 
Manchuria reported as interfering with nor- 
mal operations of railways. Traffic over the 
Shantung Railway held up well during Au- 

st. 
fs the financial status of the line. Shanghai 
registered a better improvement in export 
commodities during August, a slightly higher 
level in stock and bond prices, and excellent 
crop prospects in the lower Yangtze River 
region. 

Although there has been considerable build- 
ing activity, anxiety over the Sino-Japanese 
situation is resulting in some lack of confi- 
dence in general outlook. Demand for ex- 
ports is favorably reflected in August ship- 
ments, particularly wood oil, silk, and goat- 
skins. 
improvement for Autumn requirements. Raw 
cotton imports have declined as a yesult of 
rising prices in the United States and to bet- 
ter China crop prospects. 

Construction in many South China cities 
continues active; and building supply houses 
and 
Exports are showing signs of revival, and 
motor car imports are on a higher level than 
in the previous year. The first direct ship- 
ment of refrigerated products has arrived 
from Portland, Oreg., in remarkably good 
condition, thus creating much interest in 
fresh fruits and vegetables from the north- 
western States. 

Tientsin export trade experienced improve- 
ment during August, aided by higher cotton 
quotations in the United States and in- 
creased American interest in furs and wool. 
Prospects in North China for good Autumn 
crops, especially cotton, is encouraging to 
business outlook. 

ee 


Japan.—Japanese farmers, although disap- 

ointed over the failure of the Diet to pass 
he farm debt readjustment bill, are now en- 
couraged by the prospects of substantial 
profits on Fall cocoons as a result of the ap- 
preciable advance in silk prices. Reelers, too, 
are encouraged, some expecting this year's 
operating losses to be eliminated. Rayon 
prices are yielding an excellent profit. The 
general wholesale commodity price index was 
up 6.4 per cent in August. 

The stock exchange is strong and govern- 
ment bonds are selling at higher levels. Total 
foreign security issues held by Japanese is 
reported at 802,000,000 yen, of which 600,000,- 

yen are held in Japan. A supplementary 
budget of 175,400,000 yen was passed at the 
special session of the Diet recently ended. 
(1 yen equals $0.24 at current exchange.) 


Pennsylvania Order 
On Utilities Issued 


t of Company to Supply 
Natural Gas Is Stated 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
taining of additional rights, etc., by 
amendment or supplement to their char- 
ters, ‘or otherwise.’ 
“In our opinion, this does not mean that 


Righ 


the Legislature so tied its hands by the | 
Public Service Company Law of 1913 that! 


it could not, if it would, subsequently 
grant additional or enlarge charter pow- 
ers generally 


Commission, but it does mean that the 


Legislature intended this requirement to} 


be individualistic in character—that every 
existing company which desired to renew 
or enlarge its charter rights and thereby 


possibly enter into competition with some | 
other company functioning in its terri-| 
tory, or in some way run counter to the} 


public interest, must first have Commis- 
sion approval. 


“The whole purpose of the section was} 


to put a check on charter renewals or 
enlargements and avoid those things which 
might injuriously affect the public welfare 
or another utility. Thus the regulatory 


hand of the sovereign was laid upon every | 


utility and each was restricted to the pow- 


ers which it then possessed, and which it’! 


could not enlarge without compliance with 
the Act. 

“But this is a very different thing from 
granting additional charter powers to all 
companies alike in character throughout 
the State, which was accomplished by the 
Act of 1927. The Legislature attached 
no express provision that the beneficiaries 
of such additional grants must first ob- 
tain Commission approval before enter- 
ing upon the exercise thereof. 

“If such requirement exists, it does so 
by implication. The only restriction is 
one relating to competition—a company 
enjoying the enlarged powers may not en- 
ter into a field where a natural-gas com- 
pany is lawfully supplying its products, 
without the consent of such corporation. 
In our opinion, the inclusion of this ex- 
ception excludes all others; no other con- 
sent is required. * * * 

“Nor can we see any forceful reason 
why the approval of the Commission 
should be required. The grant is general; 
all companies of the kind stated are given 
the enlarged authority and power. They 
may supply artificial gas, natural gas, or 
a mixture of the two. This cannot work 
against the public interest; it can make 
only for a more dependable and reliable 
public service. 

“If the mixed product can be furnished 
at less cost than artificial gas, or if nat- 


ural gas can be supplied at a still less | 


cost, the reasonableness of the rates is a 


matter always within our jurisdiction, but | 


it is not to be weighed in the consid- 
eration of the legal question here pre- 
sented. 

“And the single restriction of not en- 
tering into a field where competition 
would result, without the consent of the 
resident natural-gas company rendering 


Service therein, applies to all companies | 


supplying artificial gas.” 


{Continued f 


Farm Products Make Greatest Advance of Any | 
Group, States Labor Department 
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U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


——"Sept. 16. Made Public Sept. 19, 1932 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscelianeous 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts* 


$51,679,744.16 


2,075,153.79 
1,096 427.11 
722,182.34 


+ $55,473,507.40 
+ _ 6,330,213.00 
862,241,064.24 


internal 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 


Balance previous day [Continued f 


Effect of Ottawa 
On Farm Exports Is Outlined 


STATE 


Agreements 


‘American Agricultural Products Affected by | 
Trade Treaties Are Listed 


rom Page 1.) 


and tile and lumber continued their down-/puip, and crude rubber more than coun- 
| ward movement, forcing the group as a| terbalanced decreases in other miscellane- 


$924,144,784.64 
Expenditures 


attention will here be confined to the new; wheat is to continue to be admitted free 


BANKING > 


| National Banks Suspending, ° 
As Reported to Treasury 


National banks suspending Sept. 19 ag 
reported to the Comptroller of the Cure 
|rency and made public Sept. 19 were: 

First National Bank of Peetz, Colo., ree 
sources, $115,466. 


it will be applicable, namely, from April 
1 to Nov. 30. 

It can hardly result in the immediate 
displacement of American by Empire 
grapefruit; but it will certainly tend to 


These reports | 


| whole to show a slight decline. 

Drugs and pharmaceuticals, fertilizer 
| materials, and mixed fertilizers showed re- | 
cessions during August. Chemicals ad- 
vanced between July and August, causing 
the group as a ‘whole to advance a little 


month before. Both furniture and fur- 
;nishings continued to show a downward 


less than one-half of 1 per cent from the | 


ous commodities. Automobile tires and 
tubes remained at the July level. 

The August averages for all of the spe- 
cial groups of commodities were above | 
those for July, with increases ranging from | 
three-tenths of 1 per cent in the case of 
finished products to more than 4 per cent 
for semimanuraciured articles. 

Between July and August price increases 





General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 

All other7 





$7,119,976.29 | dom. 

oS | “On the basis of the information given 

aah nan in the official summaries, the chief items 
- | affected by the treaties, of significance to 

| the United States from the point of wew 


$30,677,667.20 
‘of direct competition in the British mar- 


Public debt expenditures 10,838,309.00 
ket, are as follows: Wheat, apples, or- 


Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration 
Balance today 


preferences granted by the United King-' 


of duty. 


|cent of her production annually, of which 


dom. 
In recent years the United Kingdom has 


per cent from foreign countries. Of her 
total imports, the importsifrom the United 


The United States exports about 15 per} 


about one-third goes to the United King-| 


obtained about 40 per cent of her imported | 
wheat from Empire sources and about 60| 


|movement from July to August. As a 
whole the house furnishing goods group 
declined one-half of 1 per cent from the 
previous month. 

The group of miscellaneous commodi- 
ties increased approximately one-half of 
| 1 per cent between July and August, ad- 
vancing prices of cattle feed, paper and 


135 instances, while in 436 instances no 
change in price occurrea. 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups 

and subgroups of commodities: 
(1926=100) 

Aug., July, 

193: 1932 

65.2 

49.1 


All commodities 
Farm products 
Grains 
Livestock and@ poultry.. 
Other farm products.. 
Foods 
Butter, cheese and milk 
Cereal products .... 
Fruits and vegetable 
Meats 
Other foods 
Hides and leather prod- 
ucts 
Boots and shoes 
Hides and skins 
Leather 
Other leather products 
Textile products 
Clothing 
Cotton goods . 
Knit goods 


Sinking Fund Loans 
Ordered to Be Paid 


North Carolina Tells Local 
Officers to Foreclose If In- 
terest Is in Arrears 


S.. 


WAwnw 
SNVSAVoo: 


Sesse 


|took place in 213 instances, decreases in| 


Aug., | 


| $924,144,784.64 
| *Includes receipts from miscellaneous sources 
credited direct to appropriations. 

yExcess of credits (deduct). 

Sejt. 15. Made Public Sejt. 17, 1932 
Receipts 

| Internal revenue receipts: 
| Income tax 

Miscellaneous internal reve- 

nue 

Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$11,604,340.55 


2,100,667 .24 
1,428,038.04 
569,970.08 


Total ordinary receipts... 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day | 


$15,703,015.91 
1,277,278 ,947.00 
259,914,599.76 


$1,552,896 562.67 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
All other 


$8,172,780.94 
3,526 ,539.16 
371,596.13 
62,792.95 
2,044,654.03 
$14,178,363.21 
Public debt expenditures.... 672,625,355.50 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


| agreements; 


| producers are guranteed for a period of 





655,981.45 
881,972,926.99 - : 

anges, grapefruit, raisins, prunes, and 

bacon and hams. Some other agricul- 
tural items of a type that we export to a} 
greater or less extent also figure in the! 
but these are the ones of 
chief importance if one eliminates items | 
on which the preferences are not in-| 
creased and items of minor significane | 
in our export trade. Tobacco does not 
figure in the new treaties except as the 
present substantial preferences to Empire 


States have constituted about 17 per cent 
and from Argentina about 22 per cent. 
Since the Dominions export more than} 
enough wheat to supply the entire import | 
requirements of the United Kingdom, they 
would still have to compete in other mar- 
kets with the United States, Argentina 
and other exporting countries. Under| 
these conditions the effect of the new) 
preference should be, not so much to de- 
press the prices received by growers in 
the United States and Argentina as to} 
check the competition of non-Empire 
wheat in the United Kingdom and to in-| 
crease it in other markets. 


Possible Import Market 


For Foreign-grown Wheat 

Initially, the 4% cent duty on foreign 
wheat should tend to raise the price to| 
British consumers by approximately that| 
amount; but under this condition more| 





years. | 
“The concessions extended to the Do- | 
minions in the way of tariff perferences | 
fall into three categories: (1) gurantees 
of continued free entry of Empire goods; | 
(2) guarantees that the existing rate of 10 
per cent on specified goods, when com- 
ing from foreign sources, will not be re-| 
duced; and (3) agreement to increase ex- | 
isting rates of duty on various products 
when imported from foreign countries. 


| raisins imported from those areas. 


| divert trade to British areas, where there 
| are considerable possibilities of expansion. 
And it may also tend considerably to re- 
duce the total British consumption, or at 
| least to check its expansion. 


| Raisons: The proposed agreements of 
the United Kingdom with Australia and 
South Africa provide that the British Gov- 
ernment shall materially increase the pref- 
erence which is now being granted on 
At the 
present time the United Kingdom imposes 
a duty of 7s. per cwt. ($1.08 per 100 
pounds at current exchange) on raisins 
from sources outside of the Empire while 
raisins from Empire countries are granted 
free entry. Under the proposed tariff the 
duty would be increased to 10s. 6d. per 
cwt. ($1.62 per 100 pounds at current ex- 
change), with free entry from Empire 
sources. The United Kingdom is by far 
the most important individual market for 
American raisins. 


Rapid developments have taken place 


|in the raisin industry of Australia since 
the war. 


It had been expected that Aus- 
tralia would be able greatly to expand 
the raisin trade in competition with Cali- 
fornia if the preferential advantages al- 
ready granted were maintained. With the 
greatly increased margin of preference 
now proposed this should be even more 


Plans are now under way for improv- | 


mports showed only slight seasonal | 


engineering firms report fair business. | 


to existing corporations, | 
without the necessity of approval by this! 


Raleigh, N. C., Sept. 19. ! 

Approximately $2,500,000 of sinking 
funds of counties and cities, money be-; 
jing held to meet obligations falling due 
| later, has been loaned on real estate by 
| these local units, and in many cases not 
}even the interest has been paid by the 
| borrowers, Charles M. Johnson, Director 
|of Local Government, said in a statement 
| issued today. 

Along with the statement, Mr. John- 
son made public a letter he has sent to) 
| county and city treasurers, directing them 
| to foreclose all mortgages given to secure 
| loans from these sinking funds on which 
j interest is not paid up to Dec. 1, 1932, the 
| order being effective as of that date. He 
asks that they collect all of the principal 
| possible, but that the Local Government 
| Commission will grant extensions in all 
| cases in which interest is paid up, due to 
present economic conditions. The treas- 
urers are asked to give sufficient notice 
| to all people against whom mortgages of 
| this nature are held. 
| All of these loans were made prior to 
|March 18, 1931, when the Local Govern- 
|ment Act became effective. That law 
| prevented investment of sinking funds in 
| any except approved Federal, State, county 
;and municipal bonds, and directed that| 
}all sinking funds loaned on real estate 
| be converted to these approved securities. 
Because of conditions sinée the law be-| 
came effective, this requirement has not 
been enforced to the letter. 

; However, many of the Local Govern- 
| ment officials have not tried to collect 
;}even the interest, Mr. Johnson states, 
| adding that often the amount of the loan 





| is more, sometimes twice and even three} 


| times, as much as the assessed valuation 
of the property mortgaged to secure it. 
|Much of this type of loans will never be 


recovered, with the result that higher tax | 
|rates will be necessary to meet the ob-| 


| ligations, Mr. Johnson said. Also, he said, 
{about $9,000,000 of sinking-fund money 
| was tied up in closed banks, without se- 
curity, of which not more than 25 per cent 


will ever be recovered. 
| 


Oklahoma Court to Act 
' On Compensation Charges 


‘Continued from Page 5.] 
soon after the insurance policy is written, 
and losses usually are determined within 

a short time after the close of the policy 
| year. 
| Compensation insurance premium in- 
|come is based on pay roll totals which 
are not fully determined until an audit 
is made after the close of the policy year, 
he said. Employers usually make the 
|companies an advance payment and the 
difference is figured at the close of the 
policy year. Then losses chargeable to 
the policies cannot completely be deter- 
mined until about a year after the close 
of the policy year, he said. 

Mr. Rainey, closing the arguments, de- 
clared it to be important that the State 
Supreme Court set rules to govern the 
Insurance Board in making rates in the 
future. 

Industry has to pay the bills, he said, 
since the companies are entitled to make 
enough to pay their losses, but some con- 
sideration should be given to present ab- 
normal conditions. Utilities are not per- 
mitted to get large rate increases during 
depressions merely because their business 
falls off greatly through loss of thou- 
sands of customers. If the utilities sought 
{the same thing the National Council is 
| seeking, he pointed out, they would be 
| entitled to enormous increases on the 
| same basis. 


| 


Net Operating Reven 
In Class I Below 


The net railway operating income of 
Class I railroads in the United States for 
the first seven months of 1932 was $123,- 
925,227, compared with $297,464,734 for the 
same period in 1931, according to the 
monthly compilation of operating reve- 
nues and expenses just issued by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Total railway operating revenues de- 
creased from $2,564,567,683 for the first 


Average number of miles operated ......- 


Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
Mail 
Express f 
All other transpo 
Incidental .... 
Joint facility—Cr. . 
Joint facility—Dr. ....... 


rtation . 


Railway operating revenues 

Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipment . 
Trafic 
Transportation .... 
Miscellaneous opera 
General 
Transportation for investment—Cr. .....+++- 


tions . 


Railway operating expenses 
Net revenue from railway operations . 


Railway tax accruals . 
Uncollectible railway revenues ..-- 


Railway operating income . 


Equipment rents—Dr. 
Joint facility rent—Dr. 


balance 
balance 


Net railway operating income 


j Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 


'Groveland, Merrimac, 


ues of Railroads 
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Silk and rayon . 
Woolen and 
goods 

Other textile products 
Fuel and lighting mate- 

rials 

Anthracite coal 

Bituminous coal 

Coke 

Electricity 

Gas 
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Petroleum products * 
Metals and metal products 
Agricultural implements 
Iron and steel 
Motor vehicles 
Nonferrous metals .... 
Plumbing and heating 
Building materials 
Brick and tile ... 
Cement 
Lumber 
Paint and paint mate- 
rials 
Plumbing and heating. 
Structural steel 
Other building materials 
Chemicals and drugs ... 
Chemicals 
Drugs and pharmaceuti- 
cals 
Fertilizer matertals ott 
Mixed fertilizers 
Housefurnishing goods .. 
Furnishings 
Furniture 
Miscellaneous .. 
Automobile 
tubes 
Cattle feed 
Paper and pulp 
Rubber, crude sane 
Other miscellaneous.... 
Raw materials 
Semimanufactured 
cles 
Finished products ‘ 
Nonagricultural commodi 
ties 
All commodities other 
than farm products and 
foods 
*Data not yet available. 
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|lic by the Interstate Commerce Commis-| duced except with the consent of the va- 


Motor Liability Rates 
Adopted in Bay State 


[Continued from Page 5.1 
class. Chelsa also receives a decrease of | 
$7 in the medium sized car rate and $7 
for small machines. Persons registering 
cars from that city next year will pay 
$88, $85 or $80, according to the classifica- 
tion of the car. 

The Boston decreases for cars of all 
types bring the charge to owners in that 
city down to $59 for small automobiles, 
$63 for medium, and $65 for large ma- 
chines. 

Revere autoists will pay $16 less for 
large cars, although the rate will be the 
same for 1932 for medium cars and small- 
car owners will pay only $1 less than last 
year, or $80, $77 and $72. 

The largest of the very few increases 
in the 1933 rates effects communities 
which are taken from the territory known 
as “the remainder of the State” and 
placed in a classified district. These are 
Clinton, Fitchburg, Gardner, Grafton, 
Leominster, Northboro, Southboro, West- 
boro and Westminster. The increases are 
$7 on small automobiles, $3 on the large 
and $2 on the medium. 

The second largest rate occurs in the 
district including Haverhill, Amesbury, 
Newburyport and 
Salisbury, where owners of large cars 
will pay $3 more, medium-car owners $1 
and small-car drivers $2 more than last 
year. The other rate increases are scat- 
tered throughout the State in the more 
remote districts. 

In the final schedules, the territories 
remain the same with one new zone es- 
tablished, including the cities of Worces- 
ter and Fall River and the town of Som- 
erset. There were several other changes 
in the tentative schedule which remain 
‘in the final rates. 


Same Period Last Year 


seven months of 1931 to $1,839,254,554 for 
the same period this year, while operating 
expenses were reduced from $1,996,802,641 
to $1,472,359,700. 

The totals were compiled from the 
monthly reports for 167 steam railways, 
including 17 switching and terminal com- 
panies. Detailed revenues and expenses are 
given for the United States in the fol- 
lowing table: 


+ 


1932 
242,139.82 


1931 
242,319.63 


$1,406 960,288 
233,987,870 
56,802,669 
32,529.551 
65,461,722 
39,841,495 
§,456,913 
1,785,954 


$1,964,203 ,611 
342,402,452 
61,059,207 
52,026,811 
85,727,953 
54,309,011 
6,834,520 
1,995,882 


$1.839,254,554 $2, 564,567,033 


$229,354,546 
376,627,532 
59,371,532 
705,904 423 
17,481,052 
95,193,013 
2,572,298 


337 895,024 
$10,724,313 
70,750,628 
946,395,716 
25,508,299 
109,709.474 
4,189,804 
$1,996,392,641 
$567 ,765,042 
191,766.919 
466,127 


$1.472,359,700 


$366 894.854 
173,626,718 
548,040 


$375,531,293 
$59,871,952 
18,195,310 


$192,729,096 
$50,593,473 
18,201,398 


$123,925,227 


"$297,464 73 j 
80.05 


2 77.36 


|is expected to produce benefits commen-|ever, were made in the agreements with 


}in full text: 


| the Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey 


poration 
Balance today 


3,851,779.72 
862,241,064.24 


“The first article in all of the new trade | 
agreements between the United Kingdom 
and the other nations in the British Com- 
monwealth provides for the continuance | 
after Nov. 15, 1932, of free entry into the 
British market of all Empire goods which | 
were permitted free entry from March 1, | 
1932, to Nov. 15, 1932, by the provisions of 
the Import Duties Act of Feb. 29, 1932. 
In other words, all Empire goods to 


ee . $1,552,896,562.67 


Fede | 
To Build Dotsero Cut-off | 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
benefit corresponding to the taxes paid 
on the obligation. The cut-off and the! will continue to receive a preference of 


use of the Denver & Salt Lake Co.'s track- |10 per cent ad valorem over all competing 
age by the Denver & Rio Grande Western | foreign goods. Certain reservations, how- 


surate with the taxes which must be paid.| Canada, Australia, Southern Rhodesia, 
The cut-off will further benefit grow- | New Zealand, South Africa and New- 

ers at the extreme west end of the Dis- | foundland. 

trict who now are compelled to ship prod-| “These reservations were to the effect 

uce, destined for points still further west, | that as regards eggs, poultry, butter, cheese 

east to Denver and thence doubling back | and other milk products, such free entry 

through Cheyenne or Pueblo. would be continued for three years. At the 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, | end of that period the British government 

which approved the Reconstruction Fi-| reserves the right either to impose a 

nance Corporation’s loan as provided in | preferential duty on these products or to 

the Reconstruction Finance Corporation | bring such produce within any system 

Act, had approved the building of the | which may be put into operation for the 

cut-off three years ago. Because of the | quantitative regulation of supplies from 

railroad company’s inability to get credit | all sources in the British market. 

in the usual markets in the ensuing de- | 

pression period, an extension was granted |General Preference 

permitting application to be filed with the ° . 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation. To Empire Sources 


ss 
- | guarantee that British imports of all items 

Central of New Jersey Seeks Loan {covered by the Import Duties Act shall 

An application of the Central Railroad | be free of duty when coming from Em- 
of New Jersey for a three-year work loan | pire sources of supply but they also guar- 
of $500,000 from the Reconstruction Fi- | antee that for a long list of articles men- 
nance Corporation for repairs to the road's | tioned therein the general preference of 
traffic equipment has just been made pub-|10 per cent ad valorem will not be re- 


sion, which passes upon railway loans pre-|rious Dominion Governments concerned. 
liminary to action by the Reconstruction | Thus in the treaty with Canada the Brit- 
Finance Corporation. |ish Government agrees that the general ad 

The Commission's announcement follows | valorem duty of 10 per cent on foreign 
| timber of all kinds, fresh fish and canned 

Finance Docket No. 9631. Application of | fish shall not be reduced without the | 

consent of the Canadian Government. 
for “work” loan from the Reconstruction | “In the treaty with Australia this guar- | 
Finance Corporation, filed Sept. 16, 1932.) antee is extended to such agricultural | 
Amount, $500,000 for three years. products and foodstuffs as tallow, canned 

Purpose of loan: To repair locomotives meat, barley, wheat flour, macaroni, dried 
and freight and passenger cars, and to| peas, dressed poultry, casein, meat ex-| 
repair marine equipment necessary for | tracts and essences, copra, sugar of milk, 
handling of applicant’s freight traffic in | sausage casings, wattle bark, and on such 
New York harbor. Security: Lien on equip- | dried fruits (other than currants) as are 
ment to be repaired. |not specifically provided for in the treaty. , 

In the treaty with South Africa it is| 
extended to sugar and wine. | 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE “In the treaty with Southern Rhodesia | 

it is extended to peanuts, kaffir corn and 
As of Sept. meal and to potatoes. In the treaty with | 
New Zealand it is extended to such agri- 
cultural products and foodstuffs as tal- 
low, canned meats, sausage casings, dried | 
peas, grass and clover seeds, copra and | 
sugar of milk. 

“In addition, however, the new trade 
agreements provide for raising the Brit- 
jish duties on a wide range of foreign 
goods to higher levels so that the pref- 
erence enjoyed by the other parts of the 
Empire in the British market will be 


19 


New York, Sept. 19.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York has certified to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury the following: 
Sept.17 Sept.19 

13.9437 
13.8550 
7200 
2.9593 
18.0130 
347.3041 
1.4950 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (crown).,. 
Denmar® (krone) 
England”(pound) . 
Finland (markka) . 
France (lranc) . 
Germany (reichsmark) .. 
Greece (drachma) 


which the Import Duties Act is applicable 


| “The new trade agreements not only | 


}at current exchange). 


nondutiable wheat from Empire sources 
would be consumed and less dutiable for- 
eign wheat. Theoretically, all of the 


Empire sources. Actually, however, con- 
sidering the differences in quality of the 
various wheats, it is quite possible that 
considerable foreign (including United 
States) wheat would continue to be im- 
ported. 

In this latter event, the burden of the 
British tariff would be divided between 
British consumers on the one hand and 
foreign producers on the other, with but 
little, if any, price gain to the Empire 
producers by reason of the tariff. 

The diversion of Empire wheat away 
from other markets and into the United 
Kingdom should, of course, ease the com- 
petition pressure of Empire wheat in the 
other markets and make it easier to dis- 
pose of foreign wheat in such markets. 
Under these conditions it is extremely 
doubtful whether more than a minor part 
of the 4'% cent British tariff (6 cents at 
par) would have to be absorbed by pro- 
ducers in countries outside the Empire. 


Preferences on Apples 
And Oranges Outlined 


Apples: Apple growers in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand have been given a 
preference of 4s. 6d. per cwt. over apples 


monwealth of Nations. Foreign apples, 
which are now subject to the general ad 
valorem tariff of 10 per cent, will if these 
treaties are ratified, have to pay a duty 
equivalent to approximately $1.00 per bar- 
rel of 144 pounds or 31 cents per box of 
44 pounds; whereas Empire apples will 
continue to be admitted free. 

The general tariff of 10 per cent ad val- 
orem, which has been in effect since the 
beginning of March, 1932, has already 
resulted in a preférence ranging from 40 
cents to 70 cents a barrel and 15 cents to 


| 30 cents a box, depending upon the quality 


and value of the fruit. The newly pro- 
posed duty will accordingly practically 
double the existing rates on the cheapest 
varieties. 

Oranges: The new treaties of the United 
Kingdom, South Africa, and Southern 
Rhodesia provide for the imposition by 
the United Kingdom of a preferential 
seasonal duty on oranges amounting to 3s. 
6d. per cwit. (38 cents per box of 70 pounds, 
The present duty 
on oranges from sources outside of the 
Empire is 10 per cent ad valorem under 
the British genertl tariff, equivalent to 
some 30 or 40 cents box, figured on last 
Season's prices. The new specific rate is 
to apply only from April 1 to Nov. 30 of 
each year. Presumably, the general duty 


‘of 10 per gent ad valorem is to remain in 


effect during the other months of the 
year. 


The imposition of a duty of 3s. 6d. per 


|cwt. (38 cents per box at current ex- 


change) from April 1 to Nov. 30 of each 
year would give the Australian, South Afri- 





correspondingly enhanced. It is with the | 
possible effects of these increased Brit- | 
ish duties (or other forms of import pref- 
erence) on the more important branches | 
of American agriculture that the remain- | 
der of this discussion will chiefly deal.” | 


Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Polanu (zloty) 
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Rumania (let 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael)... 
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Singapore (dollar) 
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Brazil (milreis) . 
Chile (peso) .. 
Uruguay (peso) . 
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Bar silver . 


Effects of Agreements 
On Trade Discussed | 


Excerpts from the Department’s detailed | 
discussion of the effects of the agreements ! 
on the export trade in specific major | 
crops follow: | 

The preferential treaties between the} 
United Kingdom and the other Empire 
| countries include a duty of 2s. per quarter | 
| of 504 pounds (about 4% cents a bushel at | 
}current exchange, or 6 cents at par) on | 

| wheat imported into the United Kingdom | 
from countries not in the Empire. Empire 


Condition Statement of Member Banks 
Issued by the Federal Reserve Boarc 


The Federal Reserve Board's condition 
statement for weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on Sept. 14, made 
public Sept. 19, shows increases for the 
week of $221,000,000 in net demand de- 
posits and $107,000,000 in reserve balances 
with Federal reserve banks. Loans and 
investments and time deposits show little 
net change for the week 

Loans on securities increased $40,000,000 
at reporting member banks in the New 
York district and $28,000,000 at all report- 
ing member banks, and declined $13,000.- 
000 in the Chicago district. “All other” 
loans declined $47,000,000 in the Chicago 
district, $27.000,600 in the New York dis-} 
trict and $74,000,000 at all reporting mem- 
ber banks, and increased $8,000,000 in the 
Boston district. 


securities increased $29,000,000 in the 
Chicago district and $24,000,000 at all re- 
porting member banks, and declined $8,- 
000,000 in the Boston distriet. Holdings of 
other securities increased $10,0000,000 in 
|the New York district and $14,000,000 at 
all reporting member banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
gated $148,000,000 on Sept. 14, the prin- 
cipal change for the week being a de- 
crease of $5,000,900 at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 

A summary of the principal assets and 
liabilities of weekly reporting member 
banks, together with changes during the 
week and the year ended Sept. 14, 1932 
(in millions of dollars) follows: 

+ 
Bostub 
1,218 


Tota! 
Loans and investments—total.. 18,556 


Cleve, 
1,903 


1,130 


513 
773 


N.Y Phiia,. Atla. 
5! 1,094 492 
322 


107 
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Rich. 
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316 
469 
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251 


130 
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Loans—total 4,108 
289 1,944 
479 2,164 
450 3,488 
264 
186 
101 
16 
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429 
8 
148 
151 
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All other 
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securities 


total 
U. S. Govt. securities 
Other securities . 
Reserve with F. R. Bank....... 
Cash in vault . benahedededes 
Net demand deposits ........... 
Time deposits ... 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks .. 
Borrowings from 


2.255 
1,233 
1,002 
54 
5,737 
1,243 
69 
123 
1,357 
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can, and southern Rhodesian shippers a 
distinct advantage in the British market 


over shippers from the United States, 
Brazil ana Spain. 


F While the British market is of secondary 
importance to American orange growers, 
compared with their main export market, 
namely, Canada, exports to the United 
Kingdom have been increasing steadily 
during the past 10 years. 


Agreements Affecting 


Imports of Grapefruit 


Grapefruit: The new agreements of the 
United Kingdom with Australia, South 
Africa, and southern Rhodesia provide 


British imports might be supplied from | 


from countries outside of the British Com- | 


| possible. 


Preferences Increased 

On Raisins and Prunes 

| Prunes: In regard to prunes the new 
|trade agreements between the United 
| Kingdom and Australia and South Africa 
| Provide that the present preference of 
|7s. per hundredweight ($1.08 per 100 
|pounds at current exchange) shall be in- 
creased to 10s. 6 d. per hundredweight 
| ($1.62 per 100 pounds), with continuation 
|of free entry from Empire countries. 

| Because of the limited development of 
|the prune industry in South Africa and 
| Australia, it is not likely that the in- 
creased preference will lead to a very 
rapid displacement of American prunes 
|by Empire prunes. Rather, the immedi- 
|ate burden must take the form primarily 
|of discouragement of competition. Even- 
| tually, however, the preference should 
| prove to be a distinct stimulus to the in- 
{fant prune industries in South Africa 
j}and Australia. 


| Livestock and meats: None of the new 
treaties between the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions specifically provides for 
the imposition and maintenancé of import 
duties on livestock or meats from coun- 
tries outside of the British Commonweath 
;of Nations. The treaties with Canada, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and Australia, 
however, definitely provide for far-reach- 
|ing regulations of the competition which 
producers in the United Kingdom and pro- 
ducers in the Dominions meet in the Brit- 
ish markets from producers outside of the 
British Commonwelath of Nations. 


Thus, for exammpie, the agreement with 
Canada provides that the British Govern- 
|ment will arrange as soon as possible 
after receiving the report of the come 
| mission now sitting on the reorganization 
{of the pig industry in the United King- 
| dom, for the quantative regulation of the 
supplies of bacon and hams coming on the 
| United Kingdom market. This agree- 
| ment specially provides, moreover, that in 
| any legislation which the commission sub- 
mit to Parliament for regulating the sup- 
plies of bacon and hams from all sources 
jinto the United Kingdom, provision will 
be made for free entry of Canadian bacon 
and hams of good quality up to a maxi- 
|mum of 2,500,000 hundredweight (250,000,- 
| 000 pounds) per annum. 

The extent to which the quota would 
prove disadvantageous to hams and bacon 
exporters in the United States cannot be 
determined at the present time. It is 
obvious that it will take some time before 
|Canadian farmers will be able to raise 
enough hogs of the bacon type to take 
full advantages of the quota. It is sign- 
ificant that the quota actually represents 
six or seven times the aggregate quantity 
of bacon and hams which Canada has 

been shipping to.the British market in 
|the past. The Canadian Department of 
| Agriculture is now planning a new came 
| paign to educate farmers in the produc- 
| tion of select bacon type hogs. , 

The treaty with Australia stipulates 
| further that the policy of the British gov- 
ernment in relation to meat production 
is, first, to secure development of home 
production, and secondly, to give to the 
|Dominions an expanding share of im- 
| ports into the United Kingdom. In order 

| to cooperate with the British government 
}in carrying out this policy, the Australian 
| government vountarily agrees to limit 

the exports of frozen mutton and lamb to 

the United Kingdom for the year 1933 to 
| an amount equivalent to the total imports 
|from Australia during the year ended 
| June 30, 1932. 


| 





for a seasonal duty of 5s. per cwt. = 


cents per box of 70 pounds, at current 
exchange) on grapefruit imported from 
foreign countries, to be levied from April | 


= |1 to Nov. 30 of each year; whereas Empire STOCKHOLDERS 
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| fruit is to continue to enter free of duty. | 
}Under the present general tariff of 10 
per cent the British duty on foreign grape- INFORMA I TON 
| fruit is equivalent to some 30 to 40 cents 
a box figured on Jast season's prices. | I 1 ‘lable 
The United States and Puerto Rico to-/} 
gether produce about 96.5 per cent of the regu ar y avat 
| world grapefruit crop, 90 per cent in the 
| former and 6.5 per cent in the latter. The 
|Isle of Pines, South Africa, and Palestine | 
produce most of the remainder. Some | stockholders have 
| grapefruit is also produced and exported | 1 soved cl 
from British Honduras and Trinidad. = tong enjoyed closes 
It * anne thet de ‘sensenel duly on | contact with their Company through 
grapefruit in the Uni ingdom from . ’ 
April 1 to Nov. 30 of each year would af- | the President’s Letter and Con- 
| fect pertiosarly the leat, these moni | solidated Income Statement and 
of the exports from Florida, i. e., April, | QC 2 
|May and June and would affect exports | Balance Sheet each quarter. 
from California during the Summer | Reliable information at regular 
months and from Puerto Rico in the Fall! ; . 
months. Hence some part of the industry | intervals benefits the investor. 
lin the United States( including Puerto! Qyr maili ee : 
Rico) will feel the burden of the new/| O kh 14 a not restricted 
duty throughout the entire period in which | to stockholders. nyone may have 
a his name placed upon it by request- 
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“904 | ers of stock standing in other 
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732 | the list immediately. 
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Meeting Consumer’s Demands 
in Quality of Grapes + + + + 


Siandard Sugar Content not Sufficient to 
Offset Acidity of Crop of Present Season, 
Says Fruit and Vegetable Specialist 





By S. S. ROGERS 


r f rui Ve i ricul State of 
t and getable Standar dization, Depar tment of Ag 1cu ture, 
Bureau oO F m 


HE value of proper standardization of 
fresh fruits and vegetables increases as 
the commodities enlarge in volume for it 

has been proven very conclusively over a long 
time that supply and demand are the big 
factors which regulate or influence the price 
the grower shall receive and the consumer 
must pay. 

Considering the supply and the demand 
particularly this year for our grapes, the pro- 
ducer and shipper should be more careful of 
the quality of shipments made than ever be- 
fore, as all who are connected with the in- 
dustry know that the opening prices for our 
crop this year were not commensurate with 
the volume shipped up to date. What the 
future holds for the growers during the re- 
mainder of the season, which incidentally 
has only started, depends to a large extent 
upon the quality shipped. 

It is true that we have in California cer- 
tain standards which grapes must: meet be- 
fore legally being shipped. But in a year 
like this, good business practices require that 
the grapes offered for sale be well within 
the legal requirements. 

+ + 


As an example, the California Fruit, Nut 
and Vegetable Standardization Act of 1931 
states that the Thompson, Seedless and Mal- 
aga varieties shall test not less than 17 per 
cent sugar at time of picking or shipping. 
From the reports on several hundred cars, 
the general tendency is to move these va- 
rieties when they meet this 17 per cent sugar 
requirement. 

During this season in particular, although 
the grapes meet this standard, yet they are 
especially high in acid. Considering the mar- 
ket demand and other economic factors, it 
appears, at least to this Bureau, that shippers 
should hold back their crop until the sugar 
content is 20 per cent or more. 

The Bureau of Fruit and Vegetable Stand- 
ardization, of the Department of Agriculture, 
has, since the first early shipments of grapes 
left the desert areas of the State, made solu- 
ble solids to acid ratio tests on the grapes 
in all the districts. This test includes, in 
addition to the regular hydrometer deter- 


Making Firm Beds 
for Highway 
Surfacing 


Lucius D. Gensou? 
Chief Engineer, Highway 
Slearicvant. State of 
Maine 


HE use of explosives to accelerate fill Sset- 
tlement, thereby speeding the work of 
highway construction and placing it on 

a more permanent basis, has been intro- 
duced on several projects in Maine this sea- 
son. To date general results indicate that 
this experimental undertaking is highly satis- 
factory. 

“Shooting muck” is the popular term ap- 
plied to this comparatively new method, and 
the expression is quite self-explanatory. In 
short, it means the removing of unstable 
material in the path of construction through 
the use of dynamite. 


One experiment in this type of blasting 
was eeceiaae tried on Route 100, a short 
distance west of Pittsfield. In the process 
of reducing a sharp curve it became neces- 
sary to change the center of the old highway 
which crossed a section of marshland. 


Soundings were taken to determine the 
depth of the muck to be blown, after which 
pipes were staggered about five feet apart 
and driven down to a depth of 12 to 14 
feet. Each unit was loaded with some 25 
pounds of dynamite. 


The result of the blast was entirely to 
blow out the muck and to open a hard- 
bottomed trench for gravel fill, thereby ex- 
pediting the laying of the concrete surface 
without danger of the road settling. 

Where soundings show unstable matter to 
exceed a depth of approximately 14 feet load 
blasting becomes necessary. Frequently this 
method must be repeated several times and 
relief trenches opened before striking hard 
bottom. Once this base is reached, perma- 
nency of construction with a solid and even 
top is assured. 

In the straightening of a stretch of high- 
way at Twin Curves on Ossipee Trail, Route 
25, in the vicinity of Gorham, explosives were 
likewise used. This instance of fill called 
for the replacing of the unstable material 
with rock. A ditch was blasted through the 
bog, after which the rock was dumped in, 
taking the place of the muck and furnishing 
a firm foundation for the cut-off, which is 
to be a concrete surfaced highway. 


The excavation required in order to reach 
solid bottom, was about 30 feet in width with 
an average depth of six feet. It was blasted 
in sections of 300 and 100 feet, and the 
cross section method of wide ditch blasting 
was used; that is, one of the central holes 
was the only charge primed, explosive waves 
being carried from the moisture in the soil. 


Heavier traffic, speedier transportation, an 
ever-growing use of the highways, the de- 
mands of economy and the demands of the 
public for the hastening of construction work 
combine to represent a few of the causes 
which have led, either directly or indirectly, 
to this new use of explosives in road-building 
work. 


In years past explosive material was for 
the most part regarded as a utility for the 
removing of ledge or other heavy natural 
matter. Its forerunner in highway construc- 
tion, as is quite generally known, was heat, 
applied to the rock through the medium of 
large bonfires. Eventually cracks appeared 
and it became possible to remove the un- 
mecessary material with ease. 

The utilization of explosives in the removal 
of muck or other light material comes as a 
revolutionary move in highway work, with 
possibilities of unusual promise. 











 ) 


mination of soluble solids (per cent sugar), 
the titration of the acid content of the juice 
so that the ratio between these two factors 
can be computed. It is, in effect, a very 
exact method of determining the palata- 
bility of the grapes. 


Records of hundreds of tests run this sea- 
son show that during the first week, and 
in some cases two to three weeks, the grapes 
leaving a particular district are extremely 
high in acid, and, therefore, are very sour, 
even though the sugar content may be as 
high as the legal minimum and considerably 
higher. Therefore, every member of the in- 
dustry should realize the importance of pick- 
ing and selling his grapes only when they 
will satisfy his customers, and not rush them 
off to market merely because they meet the 
minimum requirements of the law. 

+ + 

It is very difficult to state in any definite 
manner even the approximate value of the 
standardization work on grapes that is being 
performed by the State Department of Agri- 
culture and the County Agricultural Commis- 
sioners. But we do know, and those who are 
directly connected with the industry know, 
that the work performed by these inspectors 
is a tremendous help to the industry and a 
very important protection to the consumer. 


It is unfortunate that all of the commer- 
cial growers of grapes can not study some 
of the principal auctions in the eastern 
United States. For, if this were possible, I 
am sure that the quality offered by them 
would be much improved over that of the 
present, time. 


Many growers feel that if their grapes 
merely reach the standardization require- 
ments, they have fulfilled all of the quality 
obligations and should bring an attractive 
price, if not a premium on the market. It 
should be remembered that a large percent- 
age of our table grapes, especially, are sold 
on the auction after they have been inspected 
by those who are considering purchasing 
them. 


As most of our larger centers are from 2,000 
to 3,000 miles from our California packing 
houses, grapes which leave here apparently 
in good condition, when opened in the East 
will oftentimes be found to be very unat- 
tractive. The typical eastern buyer does not 
know whether our grapes test 18 per cent or 
20 per cent, or more, and these percentages 
mean nothing to him. 


The maturity is, therefore, determined by 
the buyers in ‘the auction rooms by testing 
a few of the berries from various packages 
open for inspection on the docks and piers. 
Should the acid content be high, the grapes 
would taste sour to him, even though the 
sugar content is well above the minimum, 
and the price which he will offer for this 
consignment is made accordingly. 


+ ¢ 


Such other factors as color, size of 
bunches, and particularly size of the berries, 
are ones which determine largely the amount 
of money that will be bid on this particular 
lot. Some of the grapes we have examined 
this season are poor in color, contain very 
small berries and have very straggly bunches. 

When this type of grape is confined to a 
car from one to two weeks, the quality cer- 
tainly does not improve. Such factors as 
mold and decay develop very rapidly in 
transit and they are found on bunches in 
which the berries were loose at the cap- 
stems when they leave California. 


It is generally true that no mold Is ap- 
parent at the time of packing. But these 
loose berries form an ideal medium for the 
development of rots and molds. 


The condition of the pack is also impor- 
tant. A crate that is slack filled at this end 
will look very unattractive by the time the 
lot has reached the East. As a large per- 
centage of table grapes are sold at so much 
a package, the returns will be much less 
than if the container were well filled and 
tightly packed at this end. 


One big factor which is generally over- 
looked by the grower is that it is absolutely 
impossible to put out an attractive pack of 
good quality grapes from vineyards which 
produce a low quality product. In other 
words, many of the growers think that 
standardization starts and ends at the pack- 
ing house. The quality, however, is largely 
dependent upon the growing conditions of 
the crop. 

As one very striking example, I was at a 
certain packing house when over 50 per cent 
of the grapes received at the packing house 
were culled out and sent back to the grower. 
The amount which was packed and shipped 
East from this particular lot looked very un- 
attractive before it left California and barely 
met the requirements of the Standardization 
Act. 

+ + 


In the same packing house, I saw another 
car being loaded with grapes that were pro- 
duced a very short distance from those in 
the other car, and only 10 per cent of the 
grapes delivered were culled out and sent 
back to the grower. The quality of the pro- 
duce in this car was very much superior to 
that of the former. 


While I do not know the exact amount 
these two carloads sold for, yet I will ven- 
ture to say that the first car did not bring 
any more than the packing and distribu- 
tion costs, if it actually brought that much. 
The second car, I believe, showed a good 
profit to the grower. 


Such factors as proper pruning and thin- 
ning of the bunches, disease and insect con- 
trol, and adequate water supply during the 
entire growing period, determine in a large 
measure the success or failure of the grower. 
In every grape-producing locality, we know 
of certain growers who have been making 
money consistently through these years of 
depressing prices at the time their neighbors 
are making little, if any, and in many cases 
losing their vineyards. 

In closing, may I again emphasize the 
value of proper standardization and quality 
requirements if the grower is to succeed, and 
the particular need of careful grading this 
season in the face of the present outlook. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 








TOBACCO GRADING SERVICE 
AS AID TO INDUSTRY 





Classification by Color, Body and Quality Developed, by 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with Tobacco. 


By CHARLES E, GAGE 


Senior Marketing Specialist, in Charge of Tobacco Section, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture 


E Tobacco Section of the Bureau of 

Agricultural Economics, Department 

of Agriculture, is in contact with 
virtually all branches of the tobacco in- 
dustry from the grower to the manufac- 
turer. These contacts are established 
through the primary functions of the 
Tobacco Section comprehended within its 
three projects, as follows: 

+ + 
1—Tobacco Grading Service, 


2—Tobacco Market News Service, 


3.—Quarterly stocks of leaf tobacco in 
the hands of dealers and manufacturers. 


In addition to these activities other 
very fruitful opportunities for maintain- 
ing contacts with the tobacco industry 
arise from the Tobacco Section’s: rela- 
tionship to other activities of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, which 
will be discussed further along in this 
article. 


The Tobacco Grading Service is an 
activity inaugurated primarily for the 
assistance of tobacco growers in the mar- 
keting of their crop. The tobacéo of 
any one of the 26 types produced in the 
United States resolves itself into many 
different grades suitable for a wide range 
of manufacturing purposes, and repre- 
sents a correspondingly wide range of 
values. 

+ + 


Recognizing these facts, it is custom- 
ary for the grower to separate his leaf 
roughly into lots of similar grade as de- 
termined by color, body, quality, etc. In 
the application of the grading service, 
which is a joint activity of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture in coopera- 
tion with a suitable State agency, the 
official grader inspects these lots of to- 
bacco and places on them the official 
Federal standard grade, which is an- 
nounced to the buyers. 


That grade accompanies the tobacco 
through the process of sale, or in the 
case of cooperative organizations, 
through the process of pooling. It also 
follows the tobacco either into the hogs- 
head of the association or the hands of 
dealers and manufacturers who may pur- 
chase it. 


_By these means a constantly widening 
circle of individuals and agencies in the 
tobacco industry is becoming familiar 







with Federal standard grades, and this 
expanding circle represents an impor- 
tant branch of the contacts established 
by the Tobacco Section. The important 
function of the service, however, is in 
the process of sale whereby the growers 
and buyers are put on notice of the 
Government’s judgment of the grade and 
quality of the tobacco, whereby to a 
noticeable extent inequalities in price 
not explainable by quality are reduced. 


Not all of the activities of the grading 
service occur on the markets where the 
tobacco passes from the hands of grow- 
ers into those of the dealers and manu- 
facturers. To a small but growing ex- 
tent exporters are making use of the 
Tobacco Grading Service in quoting 
prices and conducting sales to foreign 
customers who are manifesting an in- 
creasing degree of interest in this mod- 
ern adjunct of tobacco marketing. 


+ + 


The Tobacco Grading Service reaches 
out among the growers and members of 
the trade in other ways. Grading 
demonstrations are held annually in dif- 
ferent sections of the country for the 
purpose of training graders. Those who 
attend these three-day courses include 
not only men who hope to secure ap- 
pointments, but warehousemen, buyers, 
and frequently dealers who perceive ad- 
vantages to be derived in their business 
from accurate knowledge of Federal 
Standard grades and the underlying 
principles on which they are based. 

The effectiveness of the service is fur- 
ther enhanced by educational work 
among growers. By various means such 
as short courses at agricultural colleges, 
by group instruction to county agents 
and vocational teachers in agriculture, 
information is conveyed to groups of 
farmers and farm boys in correct prep- 
aration of tobacco for market. 


+ + 


Also, during the marketing season the 
graders utilize Saturdays, which are off- 
days, in meeting groups of farmers for 
the same sort of work. This work has 
the strong commendation of the trade, 
for one of the besetting sins of the 
tobacco grower is inefficient sorting of 
his crop according to grade—his prone- 
ness to mix grades. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Tobacco,” to appear in the issue of 
Sept. 21, Mr. Gage will tell of the services rendered the tobacco industry by the 
Tobacco Market News Service and the quarterly reports of stocks of leaf tobacco 
in the hands of dealers and manufacturers. 








Progress of Preventive Medicine 


Practice Lagging behind Research 
: By JOHN W. KELLY 


Director of Public Health Education, Board of Health, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


HANKS to the combined contributions of 
7 preventive medicine and sanitary science, 

there is knowledge in abundance, not 
only for present needs, but for the needs 
of many years to come. Those in position to 
speak with authority are agreed that re- 
search work in the field of preventive medi- 
cine is fully a quarter of a century ahead of 
universal practical application. 


The trouble is that this knowledge is not 
generally diffused among all the various 
elements that go to make up our citizen- 
ship. If it were, diseases classed as prevent- 
able, diseases which we know\,how to pre- 
vent and so should prevent, would not have 
caused the deaths in Kentucky last year of 
nearly 10,000 people—approximately a third 
of the total deaths from all causes in the 
State. 


If it were, infant mortality would not 
have exacted a toll of nearly 4,000 children 
under one year of age during the same pe- 
riod. If it were, tuberculosis would not today 
still be continuing responsible for more 
deaths in the active period of life than any 
other single disease. And so, too, with diph- 
theria, typhoid fever, scarlet fever and many 
other communicable diseases. 


The knowledge we now have is sufficient, 
if generally disseminated and universally ap- 
plied, to cut fully in half both the morbidity 
and mortality of all these diseases. More 
than that, it is sufficient to reduce by at least 
50 per cent our general morbidity and mor- 
tality rates. 


What a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished would mean, from an economic stand- 
point alone, to Kentucky is not difficult to 
calculate with something at least approxi- 
mating accuracy. A 50 per cent reduction 
in the financial loss from preventable sick- 
ness and death would in itself entail an 
economic saving of $33,500,000 a year. A 
like decrease in morbidity would mean the 
saving of another $33,500,000 in costs of 
medical care. 


The two together would mean a saving of 
$67,000,000 annually—a sum greater than 
that which we are spending in the operation 
of the State Government in all its various 
branches. 

And this does not tell all the tale. The 
figures quoted do not take into account the 
partial disabilities which impair productivity, 
to greater or less degree, without incapaci- 
tating. When we add to all this the need- 
less suffering, anxiety and disturbance of 
human relations entailed by unnecessary 
sickness and death the aggregate bill which 
we are called upon to pay becomes almost 
staggering. 

And the savings from reduced cost of medi- 


cal care would not injuriously affect the 
earning oapacity and so the prospeirty of 
the medical profession. On the contrary, 
private practice of medicine would be mate- 
rially benefited. In this connection, I should 
like to quote from a booklet entitled, “Prob- 
lems in Medical Service,’ written by Dr. 
William H. Ross, former president of the 
New York State Medical Society, and pub- 
lished in 1931. Summing up the results of 
a comprehensive study of medical relation- 
ships in New York, made while executive 
head of the State society, Dr. Ross says: 


“T was able to study some sections of the 
State better than others in which there had 
been for some time cooperation with other 
health agencies and have heard the local 
profession talk of the result of cooperation. 
They have said that the public has had bet- 
ter service because it learned from public 
health education what can be had in health 
service and came to the doctors for it, 
thereby increasing the local practice of medi- 
cine. In every community where the pro- 
fession looks upon medicine as a community 
problem and has cooperated with other 
agencies under the leadership of medicine, 
the public has been better served and medi- 
cine has been more prosperous. Organized 
medicine has advanced just as it has built 
new pathways of public service, made ¢on- 
tact with public interest, and established re- 
lationships with them.” 


In the light of what has been said, and 
the truth of it is not open to rational argu- 
ment, the primary importance of health edu- 
cation as an economic need could not well 
be overestimated. The job is one calling for 
active cooperation on the part of every group 
and every individual at all qualified to assist 
in its performance. There must, however, be 
leadership, and no group in any community 
is so well qualified to assume this leadership 
as the medical profession. Physicians have 
the knowledge. They have opportunities for 
disseminating this knowledge in their re- 
spective communities such as no other group 
has. They have contacts Whose closeness 
and intimacy the members of no other pro- 
fession, with the exception of the clergy, can 
hope to possess. The family physician is 
more than a doctor; he is a family friend, 
and, in many instances, little short of a 
father confessor. Having the confidence of 
his clientele, he possesses opportunities for 
educating them in matters pertaining to 
health which he can turn to the inestimable 
advantage of his patients, of his community, 
his State and himself. 


It is to the medical profession that the 
world largely owes the wonderful progress 
already made in arresting the ravages of the 
many ills to which mankind is heir. It is 








MILLARD FILLMORE 
President of the United States 1850-1853 


“Our true mission is to teach by example and to 
show by our success the blessings of self-govern- 
ment and the advantages of free institutions.” 
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Problems of Preparing Child 
to Attend School » . . « . 





Check up on Health, Planning for Noontime 
Luncheons, and Provision of Clothing Are 
Conditions to Be Met by Parents 





By KATHERINE F, LENROOT 


Assistant Chief, United States Children’s Bureau n 


FTER Labor Day every mother of chil- 

dren of school age turns her thoughts 

seriously to planning for the year ahead. 
The long Summer vacation is over, and boys 
and girls, eagerly or reluctantly, are begin- 
ning to think about school clothes, school 
books, and all the activities which the school 
year brings. 

This Fall, more than any other within our 
memory, will be a Fall of careful, anxious 
planning for parents, schools and commu- 
nities. To the usual questions of whether 
little Mary’s tonsils should come out, as the 
doctor recommended, or whether Jim should 
not go to the dentist to have his teeth put 
in order, is added, in most families, con- 
sideration of how the family budget can be 
stretched to cover the nourishing food which 
the children need, their clothes and shoes, 
and school supplies. 

+ + 


Perhaps, if the family includes a boy or 
girl of 16, 17, or 18 years of age or older, 
the very serious question must be faced of 
whether they can afford to keep this older 
child in school at all, or whether he should 
join the ranks of those trying to find em- 
ployment. 


The first problem, I suppose, this year as 
in other years, concerns the children’s health. 
The Summer round-up of the children, con- 
ducted for a number of years by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
has had for its aim the examination of chil- 
dren who are to enter school for the first 
time, and the correction of any remediable 
defects that may be found. 


Older children, also, need to have teeth 
and tonsils, hearts and lungs, nutrition and 
development, checked over at least once a 
year. For families who can not afford to 
pay for medical service clinics and hospitals 
are stretching their resources to the limit to 
supply free services. 


In the small towns and rural communities, 
the public health nurse may be available for 
general inspection of weight ‘and height and 
advice as to how medical services may be 
obtained. The maintenance of public health 
services, hard though it may be in these 
days of greatly restricted public revenues, is 
more important than in prosperous times; for 
both parents and children are suffering un- 
usual strains and hardships, both physical 
and mental. 


In planning family budgets on limited in- 
comes, the food needs of growing children 
present the most iraportant of all problems. 
Growth increases the demand not only upon 
the quantity of food but also upon the 
quality. 


+ + 


In order to provide the foods necessary 
for health and growth, the diet must con- 
tain first of all the protective foods, such as 
milk, cod-liver oil (for young children), 
vegetables, and fruit. Every child every day 
needs from one and one-half pints to one 
quart of milk, vegetables or fruit, cod-liver 
oil for those under two years of age, and 
plenty of bread, cereals, and other energy 
and body-building foods. 


Suggestions as to how this diet may be 
obtained at minimum cost may be secured 
from the Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Many children can not come home from 
school for the noon meal, and planning for 
the school lunch becomes a matter of im- 
portance. It is highly desirable that at least 
one hot dish should be added at school to 
the lunch brought from home, which should 
be carefully planned in relation to the other 
meals, to satisfy the child’s dietary needs. 
Suggestions as.to lunches can also be ob- 
tained from the Bureau « Home Economics. 


Faced with the problem of hungry and 
ragged children, and of children remaining 
at home for want of shoes and clothes, many 
schools have assumed the burden of sup- 
plying clothing and one or more meals daily. 
Teachers have contributed large amounts 
from salaries, which are often reduced in 
amount and in arrears. ; 


The cost of school meals and clothing has 
been met in some cases wholly from educa- 
tional budgets. The cost is more often 
shared between the schools and _ relief 
agencies. 


Sometimes the relief work is financed 
wholly or in part by teachers’ voluntary 
contributions. Associations of parents and 
teachers have a major task in assisting in 
this phase of school planning and in coordi- 
nating it with the general relief work of 
the community. 


The distribution of cotton through the 
American Red Cross, much of it to be made 
into clothing by local Red Cross chapters, 
should relieve to some extent the problem 
of clothing school children. At the same 
time it calls for a great amount of volunteer 
service in making the garments. 


+ + 

Just as parents must make every penny 
count, and are forced often to see their 
children suffer serious privation, so com- 
munities are faced with a major problem 
in maintaining school services. When in 
our history was the need for well-equipped 
schools, manned by skilled teachers, open 
the maximum number of hours, days, and 
months, as urgent as in this time of major 
technological and industrial change? 


When we consider the propiem of surplus 
labor in one-industry communities, such as 
the bituminous coal camps, the only really 
constructive suggestion is for training the 
young people, and so far as possible their 
elders, for other kinds of work. When we 
consider the transient boys, of whom tens 
of thousands are on the road, looking for 
something they never find, the only con- 
structive remedy is vocational training that 
will keep them at home, and vocational op- 
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to the achievements of this profession that 
preventive medicine owes its origin and de- 
velopment. It is to this profession that the 
world must look, and does confidently look, 
for still greater and constantly augmenting 
accomplishments in the years to come. 





portunities for those who can not be re- 
turned home. 


In the Children’s Bureau’s brief report of 
surveys of the transient-boy problem, it is 
said that “never before have communities 
faced such a challenge to use to their utmost 
existing facilities—to plan so that they may 
offer to their restless boys and young men 
the opportunity for activities that seem to 
them worthwhile.” 


This would mean diversifying and enlarg- 
ing school curricula; extending class hours; 
making trade courses available whenever pos- 
sible; making available for evening use by 
community groups all the school equipment 
for recreation and vocational-training activ- 
ities, and opening gymnasiums, athletic 
parks, and fields to wider groups and more 
varied uses. 


What did the schools do last year in the 
face of these new demands? In some cases 
school costs have been reduced by careful 
planning, without curtailment of services. 
Often, however, the “ax” has been used ruth- 
— without consideration of the damage 

one. 


In general, one or more of the following 
measures have been employed to cut school 
costs: Increasing the number of children per 
teacher; shortening the school term, post- 
poning building programs, curtailing services, 
reducing salaries. 

One school district had sufficient funds for 
six, instead of the usual eight months. A 
mass meeting was called and the teachers 
said if they had food and shelter they would 
complete the school term without salary, 

One citizen donated a supply of home- 
canned fruits and vegetables; another gave 
hams, another poultry, milk, butter, and 
garden stuff. Firewood for the teachers’ 
house was cut. The school went on. 

+ + 

Another side of the picture is furnished by 
one county in which discontinuance of school 
nursing service was followed by a drop in 
school attendance and increased sickness 
among school children. Every parent of 
school children is vitally concerned in the 
way school budgets are cut, if slashing is 
necessary, and in promoting sound methods 
of school finance based upon equitable sys- 
tems of taxation. 

School heads and taxpayers are asking 
more searchingly than ever before: What is 


.education about? What are we trying to ac- 


complish in our schools? Is our present 
program shaped by tradition or by the needs 
of our children? The fundamental structure 
of public education they believe still to be 
sound, “the most practical expression of the 
American dream of opportunity for all.” 

What about the boy or girl of 15, 16, or 
17, who is hesitating about going back to 
school this year. It behooves us all to con- 
sider most carefully before we encourage a 
boy or girl to leave school in these times, 

Employment opportunities for children and 
young people have declined enormously in 
the last two years. Even though temporary 
employment can be found, it is not likely 
that steady work can be obtained. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to reestablish, when a period 
of unemployment comes, school habits and 
ties once broken. 

The schools should make every effort to 
prevent withdrawal of 16 and 17 year old 
boys and girls during a period of unemploy- 
ment by adjusting the school program, in so 
far as possible, to the child’s capabilities, 
and by tapping all sources of economic aid. 
School principals or student advisors should 
be sure that children have an offer of em- 
ployment before allowing them to withdraw 
from school. 


+ + 

Special classes should be established to 
meet the needs of children who leave school 
for work, and after searching for employ- 
ment in vain, are unable to reenter the 
classes they have left, because they have 
fallen behind in their grades. These classes 
Should be set up on a flexible basis as to 
hours and curriculum, so that unemployed 
minors could enter them for any period of 
time, could pursue whatever lines of study 
are suited to their capabilities and interests, 
and could continue their search for jobs dur- 
ing part of a day. 

It is the community’s task to save work 
for adults and to train children for maxi- 
mum usefulness and adaptability to the 
changes in industrial organization and tech- 
nical processes which the future is certain 
to bring. Thus, economic conditions point 
directly to the need of keeping young people 
in school as long as possible, of increasing 
not curtailing, the length of the school term, 
and of adding to the number of hours a 
day the school plant is in use. 
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oka ae obindes 
Respecting Teeth 
Formed at Birth 


By Dr. Richard 
C. Leonard 
Chief, Division of Oral 
Hygiene, Department of 
Health, State of Maryland 

ERTAIN beliefs regarding the teeth and 

¢ their care held by persons unacquainted 
with the facts, 
superstitions. 

For instance, there is the unfounded one 
that a child who is born with one or more 
well-formed teeth is destined for either good 
or bad fortune. This can probably be traced 
back to some of the old folk beliefs con- 
cerning children who show any unusual char- 
acteristics at birth. 

According to some of them, such develop- 
ments signify good luck; according to others, 
they indicate the opposite. Which is about 
the way life turns out, at any rate, whether 
we are born toothless or with a full set. 

As a matter of fact, fully formed teeth in 
the mouth of the new-born child signify 
nothing more than a probable excessive ac- 
tivity on Nature's part in the formation of 
the child’s dental apparatus. 
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